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The Washington train will consist of three 
cars and a combination baggage car, and the 
Second Section from Reading Terminal of four 
Pullman day coaches, one regular passenger car 
and a baggage car, making this Section from 
Wayne Junction, jointly with that from Wash- 
ington, to consist of ten cars, as many as can be 
carried and make time. 

The First Section will consist of seven regular 
passenger cars, and two Pullman day coaches 
and a baggage car, ten in all. 

Friends will see that it is absolutely necessary 
for all, who have not purchased parlor car seats, 
to go on the first section, except those who can- 
not arrive in Philadelphia in time for it, and for 
whom the ome car on the second section is 
reserved, All the seats in the four parlor cars on 
the second section have been assigned, and 
nearly all on the two on the first. Directions in 
regard to supper, transfer of baggage at Chau- 
tauqua, etc., will be given by representatives of 
the Committee on the trains. 

J. W. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman of Committee on Transportation. 
New York, Eighth month 13, 1900. 

*.* See full announcements (as previously 

printed) on second page. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum, 
To those who get up and forward ‘‘ Clubs” we wil] 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 
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of achild; able to sew and willing to make her- 
self generally useful. Ina small family where another 
girl is employed. Apply or address, with reference, to 
E. F. Robinson, 194 Washington Park, Brooklyn, N. Y 


ANTED.—A YOUNG LADY OF REFINE 
ment and culture desires a position as companion 

or teacher of the usual English branches, Latin and 
French. No objection to travelling. Can furnish best 
of references. Address J. W.S.,Lock Box 84,Salem,Va. 


WANTED.—A YOUNG FRIEND OF EXPE- 

rience, a graduate of the Kraus training class for 
kindergartners, desires a position in a kindergarten. 
Address No. 149, this Office. 


WANTED.—FOR BINDING IN A SET, PROS- 

pectus (small pamphlet) of George School, 1893, 

spunea. Send to INTELLIGENCER Office. Five 
cents and postage offered 

XCELLENT HOUSEKEEPER WISHES POSI- 

tion as Matron of Institution. Thoroughly capable, 

— of reference. Address E. G. M., INTELLIGENCER 

ce. 


HOUSEKEEPER. —EXPERIENCED YOUNG 

woman wishes position as housekeeper in widower’s 
family, must be refined and strictly temperate ; references 
exchanged. Address A. 1143 Derry St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 








FRIENDS’ 


REVISED 


Railroad Arrangements to 
Chautauqua 


Corrected to Eighth month 6. 


ILLINOIS, INDIANA, OHIO, AND 
GENESEE YEARLY MEETINGS. 

The Passenger Associations have all granted a 
rate of one and one-third fare within the limits of 
these Yearly Meetings, excepting the Western 
Association having jurisdiction west of St. Louis 
and Keokuk and Peoria and Chicago. Friends, 
therefore, who live west of a line between these 
points are advised to purchase their tickets to the 
most convenient point on said line, and ¢here 
purchase other tickets, and obtain a certificate, 
which will entitle them to a return to that point, 
at one-third of the fare paid. The Grand Trunk 
R. R. has granted the same rate on their line east 
of Toronto, (not being within the jurisdiction of 
the Central Passenger Association), but they de- 
sire to know the stations on their road from which 
Friends will start, therefore Friends will please 
forward this information to the Chairman of the 
Committee 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED 

To obtain a reduction of fare. 

1. Tickets must be purchased between Eighth 
month 17 and 22. 

2. Be sure and request from the Agent a cer- 
tificate. Do not make the mistake of asking for 
a ‘‘ receipt.”’ 

3. As certificates and through tickets are not 
kept at all stations, it would be well for Friends 
to inquire some days in advance of their local 
agent, and see if he cannot obtain them; if not, 
local fare will have to be paid to the nearest 
station where they can be procured. 

4. 
ficate at Friends’ Headquarters, 27 Whitfield 
Ave., for the Chairman of the Committee, care of 
Joseph T. McDowell. 


5. It has been arranged that the special agent 
of the Trunk Line Association will be in attend- 


ance to validate certificates on Eighth month 23, | 


therefore if any leave before that date, or arrive 
later, their certificates cannot be validated for the 
reduction returning 


BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA AND NEW 
YORK YEARLY MEETINGS. 

The above rules are also applicable to all who 
purchase tickets on the certificate plan within the 
limits of these yearly meetings, and who will not 
go on the special trains. But their tickets will be 
accepted returning on the special trains, provided 
they were purchased from the Philadelphia, 
Reading or Erie Railroad 

TICKETS FOR THE SPECIAL TRAINS. 

Those who have not purchased their tickets by 
the 15th can do so at Washington, Baltimore, 
Wilmington, or Chester at the ticket offices by 
being identified by Eli M. Lamb or a representa- 
tive of the Transportation Committee who will 
be present. Herbert P.Worth will be at the Read- 
ing Terminal for the first section and James H. 
Atkinson for the second to assist Friends there in 
purchasing tickets, a representative of the Com- 
mittee will also be at Jenkintown. Badges can 
be obtained from the Committee on the trains. 


NIAGARA, 

Friends holding the Special Tickets can return 
by way of Niagara, or direct from Chautauqua, 
any time between the 25th and 30th. 

On the return trip all tickets will be honored 
on the Erie and Lehigh Valley Railroads from 
Niagara that have been issued by them from 
Chautauqua, whether they be on the Certificate, 
Special, or other plan. 


PARLOR CARS. 


Orders have been received for enough seats in 
cars to fill four cars. As it will be necessary to 
have one or two regular cars on the second sec- 
tion to accommodate Friends who cannot get to 
Philadelphia in time for the first section, it may 
be necessary to attach one Parlor Car to the first 
section, which will be reserved for those who 
board the train at local stations, therefore those 
who desire seats on this car, if it should be so 
arranged, will please communicate with the un- 
dersigned immediately. 


On arrival at Chautauqua, leave the certi- | 


GOING, EIGHTH MONTH 20, 1900. 


New York Spgciac. 
A. M. 
. 7-55 
. 8.00 
. 8.14 
9.20 
9-38 


! 
| TIME TABLE OF SPECIAL TRAINS. 
{ 
| 


Puivap’a, st SEcTION. 
A 


23rd Street, N. Y., 
Chambers St., 
Jersey City, 

EL a ok!» 
Goshen, 
Middietown, 

Port Jervis, 


Reading Terminal . . 
Spring Garden, 
Columbia Ave., 
Wayne Junction, 
Jenkintown, . . 
Glenside, 

Ambier, 

Lansdale, 
Quakertown, 
Bethlehem, 


Susquehanna, 

| Binghamton,. . . . 
Waverly, 

Elmira, 
Hornellsville, 
Hornellsville, lv., 
Salamanca, 
Jamestown, 


2.33 
2.58 
—< 
- 4-35 
7-00 
7-5° 


Waverly, lv., . 
Hornelisvilie, ar., 
Hornelisville, lv., 
Salamanca, 
Jamestown, 


PuiLap’a, 2d SEcTION, AND WASHINGTON. 
Reading Terminal, 


Washington, . 

Laurel, ; 

Camden Street, Baltimore, 
Mt. Royal, Baltimore, 
Havre de Grace, 

Aiken, 

Newark, 

Elsmere, 

Wilmington, 

Chester, 

24th & Chestnut Sts, Phila., 
Wayne Junction, 

Wayne Junction, lv., 
Bethlehem, 


Waverly, » 
Hornellsville, ar., 
Hornellsville, lv., 
Jamestown 


RETURNING, EIGHTH MONTH 29. 
Chautauqua, 
Jamestown, 
Niagara, ar., 


EIGHTH MONTH 30. 


A.M. M. 
. 8.30 Niagara Falls, 7.00 
- 9-30 P. M. 
11.50 Wilkes-Barre, 2.00 
p mM. Wilkes-Barre,lv., . . 2.20 
.2.55 Bethlehem, . . §.00 
3.15 Wayne Junction, . . 6.21 
. 6.00 Reading Terminal, . 6.31 
. 8.12 2th & Chestnut Sts, 6.45 
822 Chester, > > + eae 
: Wilmington, - 7-25 
Elsmere, . . + 7-30 
Newark, 7-7 
Aiken, o © 787 
Havre de Grace,. . . 8.05 
Mt. Royal, Baltimore, 9.05 
Camden St., Balt., . . 9.10 

Laurel, 
M ashington, 


A. 
Niagara Falls, 
| East Buffalo, 
| Hornellsville, 


Susquehanna, 
Susquehanna, lv., 
Port Jervis, 
Jersey City, 
Chambers St., 


+ 10.05 
Niagara Falls, 


Wilkes-Barre, . . . 
Wilkes-Barre, lv , 
Bethiehem, 
Quakertown, 
Lansdale, 
Ambler, 

Glenside, 
Jenkintown, . 
Wayne Junction, 
Columbia Ave., 
Spring Garden, 
Reading Terminal 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, CHRIS- 
TIANA TO PHILADELPHIA. 
Friends between these points can take the train 
leaving Parkesburg 6.38 a. m. and arriving at 
Broad Street 8.17, and reach Twelfth and Market 

Streets in time for the second section at 8.45. 
BAGGAGE, 

A baggage car will be attached to each train, 
but Friends are advised to carry such baggage 

with them as they will want for immediate use, as 
it is not probable that any can be delivered on 
the night of the 2oth, after the arrival of the 
boats. All baggage should have a tag attached 
giving the owner's name and place of stopping at 
Chautauqua, marked ‘ ‘Friends’ Special to Chau- 
tauqua August 20."’ It should be sent if possible 
to the depot the day before. Bicycles will be 
taken on the baggage cars. 

The rooms in Chautauqua are small, Friends | 
are therefore cautioned about taking trunks that 
are too large to go under a bed. 








| 


INTELLIGENCER. 
| 


ADMISSION, 

The Committee of Arrangements directed that 
a suitable badge be printed and sold to Friends 
at fifty cents each, which will be recognized for 
admission to the grounds during the whole time 
of the Conference. 

No other Badge will be so recognized and Friend 
who arrive at the grounds without this badge w 
have to pay 40 cents admission, and same for 
each day thereafter. Friends will therefore sce 
the importance of obtaining .them in advance 
If Friends in the north, west, and other neighbor- 
hoods, would send together, it would be mor 
convenient. 

JOHN ‘WM. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman Com. on Transportation, 
220 East 12th St., New York 


Martin Academy, 


Kennett Square, Penna. 

Will open 3d of Ninth month, for boys and 

girls. Thorough course of study in Primary, 

Intermediate, and Academic departments 

For Catalogue and information apply to 
MARY S. PENNOCK, Secretary. 

JANE e RUSHMORE, Principal 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND,N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls 
ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fi: 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, nu. Y¥ 


Friends’ School, 


Fourth and West Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


Thirteen teachers. Completc equipment. Thorough 
preparation for either college or business. Graduates 
entered on certificates in all leading colleges. Year 
begins Ninth month 17, 1900. For catalogue and in- 
formation apply to 

HERSCHEL A. NORRIS, A. M. 


» Principal al 


Darlington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
r7th. A successful School for nearly half a century 
Good buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, and Art departments 
New Gymnasium. Terms $190 per school year. 

For Catalogues — the Principal, 

P. BYE, or R. DARLINGTON 


aoe School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
_George School, enna 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTtHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
ndividual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


Principal, 
















Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1g00. 
XXXIII. 

Or a truth there can be no meaner type of human 
selfishness than that afforded by him who, unmindful of 
the sin and suffering about him, occupies himself in the 
pitiful business of saving his own soul. 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


From his Introduction to Dora Greenwell’s volume of 
Poetry, 1862, ‘‘ The Patience of Hope.”’ 


‘ 


IMMORTAL. 


ONCE we have loved we never lose. 
That is not love which can forget, 
Through loss and loneliness and grief 

This gem is as its coronet, 
That true love never can forget. 


That is not faith which drops its hold. 
Once we have trusted, in our clasp 
Forever lies life’s changeless gold, 
Nor withers in our loosened grasp ; 
True faith through all time keeps its clasp. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in Harper's Bazar. 


THE NEW LIFE.’ 
BY WILLIAM HYDE APPLETON, A. 


WE have to-day rounded out another year in Swarth- 
more’s history. Another class has been graduated and 
so has ended what has certainly been one of the most 
important periods in the life of each one of its mem- 
bers. I have been thinking a good deal of late upon 
the significance of these four years of college in our 
educational scheme. These college days may partly 
illustrate what I mean by the New Life. Do they 
not give to us our first impressions of a new life, a 
life essentially different from aught that we have 
known before? Think of the changed conditions of 
the young man or young woman who passes from 
the secluded, narrower circle of home to the wider 
field of college life. What new influences are now at 
work to mould or develop character! Here the 
student meets, not merely the influences of the class 
room, but he comes into contact often among his 
mates, with those from widely-separated parts of the 
country ; comes into contact with new ideas; with 
new types of character. And, as in travel, the meet- 
ing with new people works a broadening influence, so 
here something of the same effect is produced. The 
sharp corners of character are smoothed off. We 
are set free from narrowness, from prejudice, from 
provinciality. We cease to think “the cackle of our 
rustic borough the murmur of the world.” We come 
to gauge more exactly ourselves and our powers, and 


M. 


1Address at the annual dinner of the Alumni Association of 
w arth more College, Sixth month 12, 1900. 
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while we perhaps feel somewhat humilated in the 
process, yet good comes of it all, in the way of 
stimulus and quickening. 

But more than all is that enlarging of the in- 
tellectual horizon that comes to us as the godlike 
recompense of study—the purifying of the intellect- 
ual eye that we may behold the great realms of 
science, philosophy, and literature, and the treasures 
of the intellectual universe, and gain some idea of 
the wealth of its unexplored mines. This great 
awakening it is that makes the college life truly an 
epoch, virtually a new life. 

In that curious book of Dante’s known as ‘“ The’ 
New Life” he tells us of the influence which was 
wrought upon him by his first sight of Beatrice, her 
whom he calls not merely his lady and his love, but 
his guide. He says, she ‘“‘ made the light for him be- 
tween the truth and his intellect ;’’ she guided his 
wings toa higher flight ; she was his comfort and was 
as the sun to his eyes. 

Now as far as Beatrice is all egorical, she repre- 
sents the highest science, the highest truth—that 
which leads men to the contemplation of God and to 
the attainment of celestial happiness. If she really 
meant for Dante all this, we cannot wonder that he 
commemorates his first sight of her with such ardor 
of speech, and calls it the beginning of a new life. 
And so for us, can anything be comparable with 
our first vision of the boundless realms of knowledge ? 
Can we possibly over-estimate the importance of those 
years of our life, when we first appreciate the mean- 
ing of study—when we receive that inspiration and 
stimulus which is to give character to all our lives 
and which is to be to us what Beatrice was to Dante, 
the guide to lead usto God? Surely it is for us also 
the beginning of a New Life. 

It becomes then of the highest moment to dis- 
cern rightly the true intent and meaning of the 
college course; and so render it efficient to work 
out its highest good. This question has been greatly 
discussed in these days. Theories of education have 
been discussed ever since there was any educating. 
They will always be discussed, and it is well that they 
should be. We heard this morning some admirable 
thoughts on ‘educational balance”’ from one who 
whenever and wherever he speaks on the subject of 
education must always be listened to with respect. 
It seemed to me a most admirable expression— 
“‘ educational balance,’ and while used by Dr. De 
Garmo in a soméwhat different application, I may 
take it for my purpose, to enforce an important point. 
We want our students to have well-balanced courses 
of study, a point on which no educator has insisted 
with more vigorous expression than has Dr. De 
Garmo in some of his well-known public utterances. 
I must say for myself that I am a good dealof a 
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conservative on this subject. I believe that there 
should be little specializing and not such liberty of 
election for the average college student. This does 
not mean that tastes and aptitudes should not be taken 
into account. But there is danger that the young 
student will make for himself an unsymmetrical 
course and omit important studies. Our effort should 
be to give him not so much what he likes, as to make 
him like what he ought to study. The average 
college student is too young, hardly sufficiently 
mature in judgment, to make up his course safely. 
He will make his election in haste, only to repent at 
his leisure, when it is too late to repair the injury he 
has done himself. At the average age when our 
young people enter the college they need really to be 
saved from themselves, and if we will but do it for 
them, we shall receive their gratitude in due time. 

And we are doing it for them here at Swarth- 
more. It is a satisfaction to feel that we have been 
wisely conservative, and have not been blown about 
by every wind of doctrine. We have developed here 
four courses of study that are well-ordered and 
symmetrical. There is absolutely fair and generous 
recognition by each department of the claims of 
every other, a recognition of that virculum commune, 
as Cicero calls it, that common bond, which binds 
together all the departments of liberal study. 

I do not propose further to discuss this subject. 
I wish only to emphasize the importance of the 
college course in the making of character—to insist 
that this period of student life is too important to be 
trifled with, and that we should not too hastily cast 
aside studies that have been tried and found of value, 
from any fancied obligation resting upon us to “ keep 
up with the times.”’ We talk sometimes very glibly 
about the “spirit of the age.’’ But the late James 
Russell Loweil said in one of his addresses, given in 
his advanced years, that he had lived long enough to 
see in his own life several of these “spirits of the 
age’’—all very different in many respects, but all, 
like veritable ignes fatui, quite unanimous in their 
tendency to land us in the mire at last ! 

We must indeed have regard to changed ‘condi- 
tions in the age in which we live; but let us move 
cautiously. Pope’s rule cannot be excelled, 

‘* Be not the first, by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.”’ 

When we pass from college walls into the world, 
we get our second revelation of the New Life. All 
is fresh withthe charm of novelty ; knowledge seems 
to pour in upon us froma thousand sources. For 
a few years at least, we are in a sort of revel, with the 
consciousness of new powers at our disposal, our 
future in our own hands, success apparently within 
our grasp. A thousand airy voices that syllable our 
names are alluring us on every side to a life of ease, 
into paths that will lead us to the delectable 
mountains, or into green pastures by the side of still 
waters. 

But these are not for those who would live the 
strenuous life of to-day, for as Dante says, 


** Not on downy couch, nor under shade 
Of canopy reposing, is fame won.”’ 


Sometimes, alas! the New Life may come to us 
in experiences of sorrow. But even then we must 
not be cast down. The sorrow may turn to joy, and 
the harvest, even of tears, may be precious. Says 
Markham : 


‘‘O Friend, we never choose the better part, 
Till we have set the cross up in the heart. 
I know I cannot live until I die, 
Till I am nailed upon it wild and high.”’ 

But the New Life may come to us at many times, 
and in many forms. Often it may come in experi- 
ences of great happiness; perhaps in plans success- 
fully carried out in a material way, perhaps in higher 
successes in intellectual fields, when we experience 
new and unlooked-for delights in the revelations of 
art, of science, of literature. 

Do any of you find your lives barren? This 
should not be so. Take upsome new study. Study 
a great world poet. Take Homer or Dante. You 
will find it a new life. Study a science, a system of 
philosophy. Engage in philanthropic work. That 
was the discipline and redemption of Faust. If we 
have our intellectual powers—and the right heart 
and will, we can never exhaust the possibilties of en- 
joyment and profit in life. I have sometimes been so 
absorbed in a literary or historical study that I have 
seemed for days and weeks to live a new life; I may 
say a double life—in the world, but not of it. Iam 
living with Dante in the medizval life of Florence or 
Ravenna ; I am living with Homer among the Greeks 
one thousand years before Christ. Such abstraction 
from scenes about usis possible. Such is the power of 
mind, of intellect, of imagination. Thousands on 
thousands seem not to know that they have a mind, 
at least that therein is a resource, a wonderful refuge 
from mundane trouble. Ah, for how many of us are 
the eyes blinded! We want some beneficent goddess 
to purge our eyesight; to tear away the veil, as 
Athena did for Diomed,—that we may distinguish 
the God from the mortal ; may behold those heavenly 
messengers who are standing by our side, ready to 
give us priceless riches only for the asking ; may see— 

‘* Those kings with treasure steering 
From the jewelled lands of dawn.’ 

Says Petrarch: “A thousand times have I asked 
God for wings that my mind might escape from its 
mortal’ prison and soar away to heaven.” But we 
have those wings, if we will but use them. 

Far be it from me to urge the life of a recluse. 
All of us must live in the world to-day and must feel 
its worry and wear, must meet its duties. But there 
is an escape from it at times, for every one of us, if 
we will but live in the spirit. Then shall we discover 
that there is a new life, a life repeated a thousand 
times. 

If the world worries us, we must get out of it as 
often as we can, and live the life of the spirit. That 
was the secrét of happiness for the old philosophers. 
It is the secret of true philosophy of living—and 
always will be. 

Lord Macaulay, in a fine poem too little known, 
has touched upon this theme. He had suffered a 
sore disappointment in being defeated in the contest 
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for his seat in Parliament. At the close of the tired 
day, in the seclusion of his study, a vision comes to 
him. Again he is an infant, sleeping the first soft 
sleep of the cradle. Before him pass, one by one, 
the stately queens of wealth, of power, of fashion,— 
with only a look of scorn for the sleeping infant. 
But soon comes one, “the glorious lady with the 
eyes of light and laurels clustering round her lofty 
brow.” She pauses with words of loveand blessing. 
She tells him what she has done for others, and what 
she will do for him,— 
‘‘ In the dark hour of shame I deigned to stand 
Before the frowning peers by Bacon’s side 


On a far shore I smoothed with gentle hand, 
Through months of pain, the restless bed of Hyde. 


‘« | brought the wise and good of ancient days, 
To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined alone, 
I lighted Milton's darkness with the blaze 
Of the bright ranks that guard the eternal throne. 


‘* Fortune, that lays in sport the mighty low, 
Age, that to penance turns the joys of youth, 
Shall leave untouched the gifts which I bestow, 
The sense of beauty and the thirst for truth.’’ 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 34.—EIGHTH MONTH 26, 1900. 
LIFE BEYOND DEATH. 
GOLDEN Text.—The dead cannot praise thee, death cannot 
celebrate thee; . . . 
The living, the living he shall praise thee. —Isaiah, xxxviii., 
18-19. 

Scripture Reading.—Isaiah, xxvi., 1-21 ; xxxviii., 10-20. 
Ir has been noted already in these lessons that the 
idea of personal immortality seems to have been 
foreign to the-mind of the early Hebrew. The future 
of the nation absorbed the interest and conviction 
afterward directed to the future of the individual. It 
was only after the national life was at an end, so that 
the scattered exiles were obliged to consider them- 
selves as individuals rather than as portions of a 
community, that they began to look forward to a 
future beyond the gates of the tomb. They were, 
doubtless, influenced in this direction by association 
with the Babylonians, among whom the idea was far 
more developed, and later the Persian influence was 
added in like direction. The passages which consti- 
tute the reading for to-day were in all probability 
not written by Isaiah, but by some unknown prophet 
who lived after the exile. ‘In these prophecies 
Assyria is no longer the dominant world-force, nor 
Jerusalem the inviolate fortress of God and His 
people; . . Babylon is represented as the head 
and front of the hostile world. The Jews are no 
longer in political freedom and possession of their 
own land ; they are either in exile or just returned 
from it to a depopulated country. The 
visions (in these chapters) of the last things, 
representing as they do a judgment on the whole 
world, and even the destruction of the Whole material 
universe, are incompatible with Isaiah’s lofty and final 
hope of an inviolate Zion.” (Smith.) Of course 
the question as to who wrote has only historical 
interest, is altogether secondary to the thing written, 
and to that we will now address ourselves. 
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What is the basis for our belief in a future life? 
Probably most of us accept it without much thought 
as.to its basis; but it is wholesome to examine now 
and again such traditional beliefs, and to find their 
relations with the things of our own time. The 
belief in life beyond death is almost universal among 
men. Hardly a people is so degraded that some 
conception of future and greater existence is not 
found among them, a higher life attainable by some 
if not by all. The idea may be held, therefore, to be 
instinctive, to be implanted in the nature of man by 
the Creator Himself, and therefore, as one having 
the firmest possible foundation. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that in many cases the idea is hardly 
to be distinguished from the wish for a prolongation 
under ideal conditions of our present life, a desire 
common to animals of every grade. We may perhaps 
add to this general evidence the longing for higher 
life, for more perfect development, which grows in 
strength with human advance, and which we feel Our 
Father would hardly have implanted within us only 
to deny it. 


But we gain a further suggestion from the 
apparently careless waste of human life and happiness 
in the brief span of earthly existence. Inthe 
universe at large we see the domination everywhere 
of law and order; and in human society, when we 
take long views, we see that in the lives of communi- 
ties “‘ justice infallibly brings its rewards and injustice 
its punishment. But this we cannot see in individual 
life. If we look merely at individual life we cannot 
see that the laws of the universe have the slightest 
relation to good or bad, to right or wrong, to just or 
unjust.” (Henry George.) Good men live lives of 
suffering and unhappiness; evil men have all the 
pleasures that life can offer poured at their feet. 
Lives full of promise for humanity are cut short when 
just prepared for usefulness; lives are prolonged 
which drain the vitality and destroy the happiness of 
many. If indeed God is just, good and evil shall be 
rewarded after their kind somewhere else since not 
here. ‘‘The more thoroughly we comprehend the 
process of evolution by which things have come to 
be what they are, the more we are likely to feel that 
to deny the everlasting persistence of the spiritual 
nature of man is to rob the whole process of its mean- 
ing.” (John Fiske.) 

Again, aside from the argument drawn from the 
universal presence of the idea among the different 
races of men, and aside from that derived from the 
apparent injustice of human life, there has been and 
is, in many individual souls a personal sense of 
permanence. ‘‘I believe in the immortality of the 
soul, not in the sense in which I accept demonstrable 
truths of science, but as a supreme act of faith in the 
reasonableness of God’s work.” (John Fiske.) 
Statements to like effect could be multiplied indefi- 
nitely so that few, indeed, of the more exalted souls 
of our race seem to have been without intimations of 
immortality. These revelations as coming from 
those having the nearest walk with God should have 
weight with us all. In no case does this sense of 
permanence show more clearly than in the teaching 
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of Jesus. To him the other life seemed hardly to be 
distinguished from this ; always he referred to it as in 
a measure continuous with this. 

Another line of evidence should not be left out 
of the account. From the earliest times, and in 
many countries, there has been a belief in the appear- 
ance of departed spirits either aided by living persons 
especially endowed, or by their own powers. We 
have the story of the apparition to Saul of the spirit 
of Samuel, the appearance of Jesus after his crucifixion 
and burial, and since that time an almost unlimited 
mass of accounts, more or less well attested, of 
apparitions, messages, and other phenomena for 
which a claim of spirit origin is made. That there 
has been an immense amount of fraud and vulgar 
superstition in this matter is certain. Buta body of 
men in America and England, including some of the 
most famous scientists of the world and many men 
of the highest standing in every domain of human 
life, has pronounced after investigation extending 
over many years, that it is not all fraud. Recently 
two noted psychologists occupying chairs in two of 
our greatest universities have been reported as 
announcing themseives convinced of the extension of 
life beyond death by experiments continued over a 
period of fifteen years. Blank incredulity in face of 
such experimental results is as unscientific as the 
open-mouthed credulity which accepts any theory 
however wild, if sufficiently buttressed by manifesta- 
tions which it cannot account for. The open, fearless, 
and interested mind is much in demand in this whole 
matter. 

But finally, and in the last analysis, this belief 
should rest on faith in God. Literally, it should resz 
there. If he gives us no clear assurance, yet he 
doeth all things well; being in His hands we will be 
used for the best in any case. If we have clear 
assurance let us accept it gratefully. ‘‘ Whether we 
live or die we are the Lord’s.”’ 


A MOTHER busy at her sewing was called away by 


some visitors. Her little girl wishing out of love to 
make up for her mother’s interruption, plied the 
needle at the garment as vigorously as she knew how. 
The mother on returning found the stitches made 
anywhere, long or short, over all the crumpled and 
disordered material, requiring more time than she 
could spare to pick out the stitches, and undo the 
labor of love. But joy rather than vexation was 
made in the mother’s heart by her daughter’s saying, 
‘“‘T tried to help you because I love youso!”’ Soon 
after, following a very short illness, the little one died, 
and now the mother keeps that spoiled garment just 
as her little daughter left it, full of those most pre- 
cious errors which she can see only as a legacy of 
love.—[ Exchange. | 
s¢€ 

Deep streams run still; and why? Not because 
there are no obstructions, but because they altogether 
overflow those stones or rocks round which the shal- 
low stream has to make its noisy way; it is the full 
life that saves us from the little, noisy troubles of life. 
—[Exchange. ] 
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From the Sunday School Times. 


DAY SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
BY ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 


THE comparative merits of boarding-schools, in which 
young people live in a world of school, away from 
home, and of the day-school, which they attend 
while living at home, have been much discussed. It 
is safe to say that neither kind of school is better for 
all kinds of boys or girls. There are those who do 
better in the separation, for a time, from their home 
surroundings in their school life, and there are those 
to whom that separation is both painful and hardly 
beneficial. The English practice is commonly that of 
separation from home. The English boy, from the 
time he becomes too mischievous to be easily con- 
trolled by his mother, is a stranger to home, visiting 
it only in vacations, and living the life of the group 
of young people he meets at school and the university. 
Our American tendency is to copy England in this 
as in much else, and not always happily. 

Undoubtedly, the life of the boarding-school is a 
great corrective of the relaxed family discipline of 
which there is so much in our country. The rapid 
growth of wealth in America during the last forty 
years creates a situation which is awkward for the 
training of children. Few people grow rich grace- 
fully and without a relaxation of their habits of living, 
to both themselves and their children, which is 
unwholesome. It is when wealth has become a 
matter of course that it does the least harm to those 
who own it. The hero of Kipling’s ‘“ Captains 
Courageous,” who learns discipline on board a fish- 
ing-boat after being badly spoiled by an indulgent 
mother, is a case not wide of the fact. The life of a 
well-disciplined school, in which the boy must con- 
form to rules, and is wholesomely stinted in money 
and leisure, may take the place of the fishing-boat to 
advantage. 

On the other hand, where this kind of temptation 
does not enter into the boy’s problems, and the disci- 
pline of home is healthy and bracing, the boy or girl 
will be much better for the daily change from home 
to school which is involved in attendance on a good 
day-school. The one is often a good corrective of 
the limitations of the other. School takes the young 
out of the interest in a limited group of persons and 
ideas, and brings them into touch with all the world 
of past and present. It enlarges the scope of their 
reading, and gives it a purpose and standards of 
judgment. It thus reacts on the family life more 
effectively than when school vacations are the only 
time that brings the two fields into contact. 

And the school gains from the home. The 
influence of the latter tends to check the growth of 
those curious tendencies to a conventional standard 
of right and wrong which attend the grouping masses 
of young people in a community of their own. Its 
lessons of -deference to mother and father make 
school discipline easier. Its atmosphere of purity is 
a help across the worst temptations of youth. The 
school should help to make the family life more 
valued, and the family should codperate with the 
school, not only in keeping the young stedfast to 
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their work, but in the development of character on 
its social side. 

The question of temperament in children is one 
which must enter into a decision between day-school 
and boarding-school. The latter undoubtedly has 
the merit of curing much shyness, and of developing 
a manly self-reliance in boys especially. But it does 
not follow that every shy boy will derive this benefit, 
any more than that every weakly child will benefit by 
the “hardening” treatment which the doctors of 
fifty years back were so unanimous in commending. 
It is now seen that “ hardening” sent many a child 
to an untimely grave, where a gentler course would 
have saved life. And in some children shyness is so 
deeply rooted that fine management is required to 
prevent its becoming constitutional melancholy. For 
such natures the best of remedies is constant and 
kindly association with others, but this often may be 
obtained in a life which combines home and school in 
the daily routine, and enables the shy child to take 
its troubles to one who understands it best, better 
than in the larger and more indiscriminate life of the 
boarding-school. Pitching a boy in among his 
equals in age, and leaving him to shift for himself, 
sometimes secures no result at all commensurate 
with the suffering inflicted. What is needed is dis- 
crimination, such as the best physicians use in dealing 
with the child’s physical life, but which we are slow 
in learning to apply to its spiritual existence. 

The selection of a school is the choice of a man. 
In no walk of life can so little dependence be put 
upon mere surroundings and apparatus as in this of a 
school. The whole history of education is the 
biography of men who have stamped their minds 
upon successive generations of youth. Garfield 
touched the matter with the proverbial point of the 
needle when he said that his idea of a college was a 
bench with himself at one end and Mark Hopkins at 
the other. The prevalent talk about means and 
methods of teaching is generally misleading, as it too 
often leads to the supposition that a poor and ill- 
developed nature can be converted into an efficient 
teacher by “pedagogic method.’”’ Method is good 
chiefly in proportion to the extent to which it 
removes obstacles to the free contact of mind with 
mind, and eliminates the mechanical and obstructive 
things which have come to us by tradition. 

It is the man who has an equal interest in his 
subject and his pupils, and has the gift of reaching 
them, who is the greatest desideratum. It is the 
man who commands confidence of his students by 
the weight of his character, his kindliness of disposi- 
tion, his stedfastness in justice, his frankness in inter- 
course, and his loftiness of aim in the discharge of 
his duty to them. There are no keener judges of 
character than the young, and none who get more 
good or harm out of familiar cantact with its various 
types. The man whom the father cannot respect is 
not going to command the respect of the child. The 
latter is going to get much more harm out of his 
relations with a vulgar or imperious or slothful or 
otherwise low-pitched nature, than he would at any 
less impressionable period of his life. 
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The schoolmaster pervades his school, under 
ordinary conditions, in both types of school. If he 
be unworthy of his place, the best his boys can do is 
to assume an attitude of resistance to his influence, 
such as hardly befits their years, and brings with it 
mischiefs of other kinds. Authority should be 
clothed for them in reverence, not antagonism. Of 
the latter they will get quite enough in their life as 
citizens. 


AN OLD MAN’S CASE. 
From a recent issue of a New York daily paper. 
Op William Acton Acker walked yesterday into the 
Adams Street Court, Brooklyn, and asked Justice 
Bristow to send him to the penitentiary. 

“T’m afraid of becoming a thief,” he added. 
“People say I’m too oldto work. They want young 
men. I’ve walked this city for six months looking 
fora job. There’s no place for an old man. ‘ Youth! 
Youth! Youth!’ That’s the cry. I’ve got to step 
aside.” 

““My good man,” said the Judge, ‘how old are 
you? Sixty-three? Umm, not much older than I.” 

“ That’s right, Judge, but I can’t get work. Send 
me away.” 

‘Six months,” said the Judge, and William Acton 
Acker was taken to Crow Hill. 

To a World reporter Acker said : 

“There’s no use for an old man in this world. 
Business men want young, high steppers, fellows who 
dress well and look chipper. Fifty years is the dead 
line of life. I’ve crossed over without making my 
mark, and people won’t let me try any more. One 
day I walked up Broadway from the Battery to Forty- 
second street. I went into shops, stores, and offices. 
‘Give me work,’ I said, ‘any kind. I’m strong and 
healthy. I don’t drink and I have no bad habits. 
I’m just a healthy old man looking fora job.’ They’d 
smile at me an say, ‘ Old fellow, it’s too bad.’ 

“I attribute my failure in life to the fact that I did 
not learn a trade or profession. Whena youth I was 
carried away by big salaries paid to clerks and book- 
keepers. At last a younger man took my place. 
Then came the women ; salaries were cut and again I 
was out of work. I haven't tasted liquor in fifteen 
years. 

“Since I’ve been looking for a job I’ve seen 
things lying about. I began to argue that I might 
take them—might pawn them for food. I wondered 
why some people had so much and I so little. My 
hands began to itch. The temptation was great. 
That’s another reason why I’m here—to prevent 
myself from becoming a thief.” 

Acker comes of an old New York family. He 
has documents to prove that his grandfather was a 
drummer boy in the Continental army. His grand- 
father lived on Great Jones street and was the first 
clerk in Washington Market. 


THERE is only one way to get ready for immor- 
tality, and that is to love this life and live it as bravely 
and cheerfully and faithfully as we can.—[Henry 
Van Dyke. } 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


THE SENSES IN RELIGION. 

THE attractions of form and ceremony, of spectacular 
performance and show, we find illustrated in the brief 
letter of a woman,a missionary in China, which ap- 
pears in one of our religious exchanges. The writer, 
explaining why missionaries often desire to leave 
their children at home, relates an incident in her own 
experience, in the Chinese town where she was sta- 
tioned. Her boy of five years, being missed and 
sought for, was found in the Chinese temple, the 
‘‘joss’’ house, and when brought back had a number 
of the sticks of incense, intended for burning before 
the image in the temple, which he begged to have 
lighted. A second time the little fellow ran away, 
and was again found in the temple ; his hands were 
filled with bright colored papers, used by the priests, 
and with more incense sticks, which he said had been 
given him because he “ bowed to the idols.” 

The little boy was lectured, of course, and better 
things were hoped for, but he confided to his sister 
that, ‘‘ Father and mother do not think so, but it is 
the proper thing to worship idols.” 

What had attracted him to the “joss”’ house? 
He had seen, the mother says in her letter, “ the dis- 
play in connection with the idol processions through 
the streets,’ and perhaps “the cheap show of a petty 
official’s retinue,”’ but probably nothing more, yet the 
display and show attracted him. The colored papers, 
the incense sticks, the parade, the ceremony, influ- 
enced the childish mind, and though his parents 
taught him otherwise he believed, in his childish way, 
that they were mistaken, and that it was “ the proper 
thing ” to worship idols. 

How far is the mind of the child typical of the 
mind of those who are older? How far does the in- 
fluence of the ‘‘ colored papers,’’ and “ incense sticks,”’ 
and all that these are related to, reach in the general 
estimation of mankind ? 

Our Quaker contention is, Quite too far. Wesee 
in the little boy a type of what is very wide spread. 
The senses are appealed to in many ways in the name 
of religion, and the great risk is that the senses alone 
will be reached,—that no more than the pleasure of 
the eye and the ear, the feeling of entertainment and 
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gratification, will be effected. There must be some- 
thing more than this in worship, something deeper 
and further reaching to make religion real. 


SoME final information and instructions concerning the 
special trains to Chautauqua are given ina notice by J. W. 
Hutchinson, on the first page of this issue. He writes, on 
the 13th: ‘‘ This morning the prospect is for 475 from Phila- 
delphia, 143 for the Washington-Baltimore train, and 143 
from New York, with a possible increase of a few on each."’ 

The two trains over the Lehigh Valley and Erie lines will 
have ten cars each, from Wayne Junction northward. 


Ir is announced that steamers to carry passengers are to 
be placed on the Dead Sea, and a daily newspaper editorial 
Says it ‘‘ is a step in the march of civilization, and may have 
an important effect on the development of the country.”’ 
Perhaps it may, but judging from experience, nothing could 
more reasonably alarm the people of that region than the 
‘*march of civilization ’’ toward them, if represented by such 
civilizers as the world has lately been seeing. 


REFERRING to sundry good works and worthy movements, 
John William Graham, in an address to the Old Scholars of 
York School, says that ‘‘ behind all these is the war against 


War, the preliminary enemy of every good hope, the initial 
block to progress.’’ 


A VETERAN teacher writes us for an extra copy of the 


Educational Number, ‘‘ which,’’ he adds, ‘‘ I consider a great 
success,’”’ 


In the Program of the Chautauqua Conference, given last 
week, Mary Borton should be Mary Boston. 


‘* STRANGE as it may seem,’’ says Dr. Dunn, secretary 
of the National Temperance Society, in a tract on the subject 
of intemperance and foreign missions,—‘‘ strange as it may 
seem, the Brahminical, Buddhist, and Mohammedan 
religions, considered as pagan and false religions, absolutely 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, and use of intoxicating drinks, 
the curse of nations and religions ; while by nations claiming 
to possess the pure and true religion, this curse is legalized 
and perpetuated, and in some instances forced upon the 
native races in heathen lands.’’ 

it does seem strange. 


THE traveller in England, who usually, and with reason, 
is interested in the cathedrals and other great church build- 
ings, soon notices that as a rule they are all being ‘‘restored’’ 
and repaired. It isarare thing to find one withouta scaffold- 
ing against the outside wall, with masons at work removing 
decayed stone and inserting new and solid blocks. The 
decay of Westminster Abbey has attracted much attention 
recently. A committee of experts appointed by the Dean to 
investigate the crumbling stone-work, has reported that 
unless the fumes from the potteries at Lambeth are stopped 
the Abbey will become a ruin. Microscopic and analytic 
examination of the crumbled stone-work shows that hydro- 
chloric acid causes the trouble. The potters, the report says, 
must be induced to use less chlorine, or regulations must be 
framed to prevent the escape of the fumes. 
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BIRTHS. 


JEFFERIS.—At their home, ‘‘ Cedarhurst,’’ West Grove, 
Pa., Seventh month 19, 1900, to Ishmael C. and Frank C, 
(Mosher) Jefferis, a daughter, who is named Marian Hannah. 

KIRK.—At ‘‘ Woodburn,’ near Sandy Spring, Maryland, 
Seventh month 7, 1900, to Mahlon, III., and May Woodward 
Kirk, a daughter, who is named Evelyn Janvier, a great- 
granddaughter of the late Charles and Priscilla Townsend of 
Philadelphia. 

PRICE.—At Overbrook, Pa., Seventh month 31, 1900, to 
William L. and Emma W. Price, a daughter, who is named 
Katharine Price. 


STROUD.—At Dolington, Bucks county, Pa., Seventh 
month g, 1900, to Edgar Manning and Alice Longshore 
Stroud, a daughter, who is named Margery Lee. 


DEATHS. 


ALTEMUS.—At Oak Lane, Philadelphia, the residence of 
her son-in-law, Edward W. Magill, Eighth month 9, 1900, 
Martha Altemus, aged 78 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

COPE.—At the residence of Gilbert Cope, West Chester, 
Pa., Eighth month 9, 1900, Hannah M., widow of John 
Cope, in her 73d year. 

EVERETT.—At Jenkintown, Pa., Eighth month 7, 1900, 
Edward Everett, aged 87 years; a member of Abington 
Monthly Meeting. 

JACKSON.—In West Grove, Pa., Eighth month 9, 1900, 
Job H. Jackson, in his gist year ; an elder of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, and in the period of his mental and phys- 
ical strength an active and useful member in many ways. 
He was especially interested in the Temperance cause. 

LUKENS.—At Fitzwatertown, Pa., Eighth month Io, 
1900, at the residence of her brother-in-law, Howard Robeson, 
Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Lukens. 

Interment at Abington Friends’ ground. 

PALMER.—In West Philadelphia, Eighth month 8, Igoo, 
of dysentery, Charles Lewis, aged 18 months, 4 days, only 
surviving child of Edwin L. and A. Dora French Palmer, 
members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 





The funeral gathering of William J. Hall took place on | 


the 26th ult., at Swarthmore College. The meeting convened 
at 3.30 o'clock; many friends, as well as relatives, were 
present. There was ministry by Mary Travilla, Anna T. 
Speakman, and William W. Birdsall. Interment was private 
at West Chester, Pa. 

The remains of Henry T. Laing were brought from 
Colorado Springs, Colo., where he died, and the funeral took 
place at 10 a. m., on the 13th instant from Friends’ meeting- 
house at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. A number of 
Friends bore testimony concerning him, including Samuel S. 
Ash, pug: F Powell, and Isaac H. Hillborn. 


INDIA ‘FAMINE FUND. 


WE have received further contributions in aid of this Fund, 
as below, and are forwarding the money to Watson Grace, 
London, for the Friends’ Committee. 
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THE main provisions of the Meat law, recently enacted 
by the German Government, effecting among other things the 
absolute prohibition of American canned meats and sausages, 
will take effect October 1 next. 
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FROM THE DOUKHOBORS. 


JosepH S. ELKINTON and Jonathan E. Rhoads, who have been 


“for several weeks visiting the Doukhobor colonists, in Canada, 


have returned home, —the former last week, the latter on the 
13th instant. They are well. 

In general, J. S. E. is fairly satisfied with the situation of 
the colonists. There had been no frost, though the ther- 
mometer had fallen as low, one day, as 37 degrees. There 
had been, however, very hot days, with the mercury at or 
over 100. The mosquitoes are, as usual, troublesome. 

The question of education is a serious one. Eliza H. 
Varney has opened a school in the Spirit Lake Colony. It 
has been suggested that the most practical way of beginning 
the educational work might be to collect some of the Douk- 
hobor young people at some central place in the colonies and 
prepare them in English and a few other branches to teach. 
It is evident that the educational work, for some time to come, 
must be rudimentary and simple. There are altogether 
fifty-five villages and an average of about forty children in 
each. Some eagerness seems to be shown by different religious 
bodies to enter upon missionary work among the Doukhobors, 
and the desirability and timeliness of this deserves careful 
consideration. 

Joseph Barcroft, a Friend, of Cambridge, England, who 
is interested in the Doukhobors, and has come over for a 
short visit to them, landed at Boston on the roth inst., and 
came to Philadelphia. He left here on the 14th at noon for 
Montreal. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


THE summer meeting of Philadelphia Quarter was 
held at the Valley, on the 7th instant. There was 
ministry in the first meeting by Isaac H. Hillborn, 
Robert Hatton, Mary M. Thomas, Rebecca J. Cow- 
perthwaite, and Rachel M. Lippincott. The business 
was of the routine usual at this time. 





Abington Quarterly Meeting was held at Gwynedd, 
on the oth instant. Owing perhaps to the hot weather 
the attendance was somewhat smaller than usual, 
though the women’s end of the house was well filled 
down stairs. Nathaniel Richardson, Robert Hatton, 
Mary M. Thomas, and Anna Smith, spoke in the 
meeting for worship. In the meeting for business, 
the report of the committee in charge of Friends’ 
Home at Norristown was presented and approved, 
also the report of the Philanthropic Committee. 
The latter had held five conferences on different 
subjects during the year, within the limits of the 
quarterly meeting. Robert Hatton, who had obtained 
from Gwynend Monthly Meeting, about a year ago, a 
minute of approval for a religious visit to New Eng- 
land, especially to Friends of the “ smaller” orthodox 
body, now laid the concern before the quarterly meet- 
ing, and received its approval. 





| THE city of Brooklyn, its health officers report, has 145,- 

| 678 families living in tenement houses and a total tenement 
| house population of 653,431. All houses that shelter more 
| than three families are classed as tenements, while those with 
but two families are not so considered. 


THE Standard Oil Company, which is the greatest of all 
the trusts because it has a greater monopoly than any other, 
is declaring dividends this year at the rate of 48 per cent. on 

| its $100,000,000 of common stock. The statement is enough 
to set one thinking.—[ Philadelphia Ledger. ] 


THE number of the Filipino people slain by the United 
States forces since February, 1899, is now estimated by the 
New York Evening Post at 30,000, 
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WILLIAM J. HALL. 

Tue formal outlines of the life of William J. Hall 
are briefly rehearsed. Born in West Chester, Pa., 
not quite forty-two years ago, he was educated at the 
West Chester Friends’ High School and at Swarth- 
more College. Completing the course in Engineering 
in 1878, he entered the office of the West Chester 
and Philadelphia Railroad Company, where he con- 
tinued until that line became a part of the Pennsyl- 
vania system. He then took a position in the treas- 
urer’s office of that company, where he remained until 
1884, when he was appointed Superintendent of 
Swarthmore College, to which institution he gave the 
service of the remainder of his life. He was married 
in 1887 to Caroline E. Burr, who with three children 
survives him. 

Not an eventful life, but filled to the full with 
services. 

He was deeply imbued with the principles of the 
Society of Friends, and devoted to the interests of 
the College, which he thoroughly believed to be an 
instrumentality of the greatest importance to the 
future of the Society. He came to have very great 
influence in the affairs of the College, and he was 
constantly consulted in matters great and small, 
whether they pertained to his department or not. In 
this connection I gratefully acknowledge my own 
personal indebtedness to his patience, his kindness, 
his quick and ready sympathy, his tact, his wide ac- 
quaintance with individuals and with affairs, and his 
unfailing knowledge of men. 

His modesty led him to keep in the background. 
At any public occasion he might be seen on the out- 
skirts of the company, taking care of the comfort of 
others, devoting himself to the smooth working of 
the necessary machinery. He never spoke to me 
with anything like impatience, except on the occasion 
of my publicly acknowledging in morning collection 
at the College his services in effecting a long-needed 
and much-appreciated improvement. 

He had the divine gift of making friends. The 
students confided in him, the employés of the Col- 
lege regarded him as their best friend, the professors 
and instructors counseled with him about their private 
business, as well as concerning the conduct of the 
College work. Of all the many whose lives in a 
great variety of ways touched his, I think there can 
be none who would not recognize his purity of pur- 
pose, his elevation of character, and his influence for 
good. Ws. W. Birpsact. 

Swarthmore College. 

The pen that would write of this dear Friend must 
be dipped in reserve, for he seems to stand with his 
finger upon his lips to forbid the use of many words. 
He was not a man of words, not profuse of promise, 
nor of profession ; but when there was something to 
be done, his clear judgment and quick decision were 
unfailing, and his executive hand was instant in its 
performance. There was sometimes a brusqueness of 
manner as if to conceal the willing heart; and along 
with the alert mind there was a quick temper to be 
kept under control. But there was no limit to his | 


sympathetic service ; and, if the hasty word escaped 
him, it was atoned for in deep humility, and more 
than doubled service. How well this is known to 
those who worked intimately with him in the many 
interests that claimed his help ; for which “ he lived 
with all his might right in the days”; in which he 
was so early spent! On the afternoon of the funeral 
held in Swarthmore College, one of his employés was 
heard to say, “ If the power to speak had been given 
me this afternoon, how much I might have said!” 
It would have been a beautiful story of cooperation, 
to honor his memory—a precious inheritance for his 
children ! 

While in full health and strength, all his activities 
were marked by integrity, sincerity, devotedness, and, 
in the years of failing health, he added to these the 
element of heroism. He became aware that he had 
gone beyond the line of safety—he did what he could 
to recover the lost ground. He accepted temporary 
exile from all that made life worth living ; and when 
this exile was pronounced a condition of living at all, 
he and his brave wife, rooted as they were by the 
deepest feelings of their souls in their Swarthmore 
home, transplanted themselves to the Far West. 
Their courageous hope was not justified. Soon the 
day came when he knew the end of the struggle was 
near. His well-ordered life had left but few details 
for final arrangement. These were attended to; and 
then— 

‘did come 


His kindest angel, and through that still door, 
Into the Infinite Love did lead him home.’’ 


His membership in the Society of Friends was not 
merely his birthright; but it was vitalized by deep 
conviction, and it made the standards of his life. 
And in the solitudes of western prairies, he came to 
know, as he had not known before, the life of the 
Spirit—how this is the great Reality ! 

It might have been for him that Whittier wrote 
these lines : 


Not his the golden pen's or lip’s persuasion, 
But a fine sense of right, 

And Truth’s directness, meeting each occasion 
Straight as a line of light. 


The very gentlest of all human natures 
He joined to courage strong, 

And love outreaching unto all God's creatures 
With sturdy hate of wrong. 


Tender as woman ; manliness and meekness 
In him were so allied 

That they who judged him by his strength or weakness 
Saw but a single side. 


Now round his grave are quietude and beauty, 
And the sweet heaven above,— 

The fitting symbols of a life of duty 
Transfigured into love ! 


E. P. B. 


ANDREW D. WuirTe, United States Ambassador to Ger- 
many, reached New York on the 6th, for a brief visit to this 
country. 


In accordance with the recently passed bill in the British 
Parliament, the prohibition of the export of arms and ammu- 
nition to China took effect on the 7th inst. 





FRIENDS’ 


Literature. 


RECENT ISSUES AND RE-ISSUES OF VERSE. 
‘* RURAL shades are the sweet sense 
Of piety and innocense ; 
If Eden be on earth at all, 
"Tis that which we the Country call."’ 

Thus wrote that saintly poet Henry Vaughan in 
his little volume which, issued in 1650, gave proof 
that the fierce clangor of the Civil War reached not 
to the peaceful village in Wales where he meditated 
his holy and contented muse. 

His book, quaint and naive of title, “ Silex Scin- 
tillans, or Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations,” 
loved by all to whom the seventeenth-century poetry 
is dear, has been often reprinted, and now appears in 
choice and delicate form in the ‘‘ Temple Classics” 
(Macmillan). It is a book to be carried in the 
pocket when one is going into the country, to be 
looked into in meditative and serious moods. 

Henry Vaughan is an unequal poet, and in places 
he is but dry reading. But in his finer moments he 
displays a passion and mystical beauty unsurpassed 
by any of our religious poets. 

‘* They are all gone into the world of light ! 
And | alone sit lingering here ! 
Their very memory is fair and bright,’’— 
he sang of the friends whom he had lost from earth. 
His quaintness often gives added charm, as where he 
bids one, 
‘* Seek not the same steps with the Crowd ; stick thou 


To thy sure trot; a Constant, humble mind 
Is both his own Joy, and his Maker's too."’ 


And what power lay in a man who could write of |. 


a vision such words as these !— 
‘*T saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great Ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright.’’ 

These are oft-quoted lines, but one returns to 
them ever with admiration for the sweet and child- 
like piety of the far-away singer of Wales whose 
name we link with that of ‘“ Holy’’ George Herbert 
and of Richard Crashaw. 


Another recent volume in the “‘ Temple Classics ” 
series is a selection from Matthew Arnold, “ Poems, 
Narrative, Elegiac, and Lyric,” which reprints 
Arnold’s valuable Preface to his 1853 volume of 
poems, and gives most of the beautiful, high work of 
this modern master. 

The omission of the lovely idyllic elegy ‘ Thyr- 
sis”’ is to be regretted. Some of the sonnets that 
are lyric in feeling might have been given also, 
notably that containing the uplifting line, 

‘* The aids to noble life are all within.’’ 


Matthew Arnold’s teachings cannot be too often 
read ; they always compose and inspire. Especially 
to-day do his words come to mind,— 

‘* I, on men’s impious uproar hurl'd, 
Think sometimes, as I hear them rave, 


That peace has left the upper world, 
And now keeps only in the grave."’ 


Robert Loveman, of Georgia, appears as a lyrist 
for the second time, in “A Book of Verses,” garnered 
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from his contributions to various magazines. Among 
some lighter things whose thought seems occasionally 
unimportant, stand out verses that happily portray 
life and duty ; such are these lines: 
‘‘All is not gone if Honor stay, 
Though friends forsake, and foes betray, 


Though torture rend thee limb from limb, 
And faith is dead, and hope is dim. 


‘« If on thy bosom’s sacred throne 
The Truth doth reign, supreme, alone, 
Away! thou bauble Life, away ! 
Nothing is gone if Honor stay.”’ 

Slender lyrics, few exceeding a page in length, 
these poems show a sympathy with the finer moods, 
a love of communion with nature, and a skill in 
verbal music. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


Verse that portrays old-fashioned life in the 
country is always readable ; as we grow further away 
from our childhood days among the harvest fields 
and in the rough old school-houses a glamour 
gathers about our recollections of it all, and we 
delight in any pictures of such experiences. 

Country-life has been celebrated in the west by 
Riley, in the south by Dunbar; but since Lowell’s 
‘‘Biglow Papers,” New England has not figured 
largely in dialect verse. Now comes a book that 


partly fills this want,—‘‘ Up in Maine,” by Holman 


F. Day. The pieces are arranged under the headings 
“Round Home,’ ‘“’Long Shore,” “ Drive, Camp, 


| and Wangan,” “ Hosses,” and “‘ Goin’ T’School.” 


Very uncouth and unsophisticated are the chary 
acters of this Maine life,—indeed we suspect that, 
except in the case of his ’longshoremen, the author’s 
facility in the lingo of the backwoods has tempted 
him to overdraw his realistic touches; yet in general 
the homely types are as true to Georgia or to Penn- 
sylvania as to Maine. There is the thrifty farmer’s 
wife who saves her “‘ chicken-money”’ to buy parlor 
finery, the unthrifty wight who keeps his three dogs 
though his family half starve, the comfortable village 
squire, the horse-trader, the peddler, the ruddy 
school-boy, and the harvest-hand. Harrows and 
plows, country fairs, cows and calves, buck-saws, 
orchards, wood-sheds, dried-apple pies, and scores of 
other rural things fill the pages; and some of the 
stories are humorously told, though rather old and 
familiar. Still, as the writer says, 

‘‘The only good things are the old things to the fellow 
brought up on the farm,’’— 

and so we forgive his retelling stories that have been 

floating about for a generation or two. 

We trust that in his future rhymes about life up 
in Maine the author will give up his frequently too- 
rough phrases, will idealize his characters just a 
little,—as James Whitcomb Riley knows so well how 
to do, with his exquisite pathos,—and will seek a 
little more for the tender, finer shades of Yankee 
character, taking for guide that most perfect of New 
England idylls, ‘‘ Snow-Bound.” 

(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.) 

Joun RussEci Hayes. 





A notable article in the current Cenfury is John Bur- 
roughs's first paper on the Harriman expedition to Alaska 
and Bering Sea. Of this adventurous party were John Muir, 
of glacier fame, and R. Swain Gifford, the painter, whois one 
of the illustrators. In this number the Cen/ury gives another 
of its experiments in color printing in drawings by James C. 
Beard and Potthast, accompanying an article on ‘‘ The Treas- 
ures of the New York Aquarium,’’ by Prof. Charles L. 
Bristol. The progress in illustration, in the periodicals, is ex- 
hibited in these pictures in color, as in other ways. A 
pleasing article is that by Sir Walter Besant, describing ‘‘ The 
Riverside of East London,’’—that part of the present—not 
the old—city of London around the Tower, and along the 
Thames below the Tower bridge. Thereis a good review by 
Booker T. Washington of the ‘‘ Race Conference "’ at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 


Penn's GROVE, Pa. —On the afternoon of Seventh month 22, 
at the home of Barnard and Etta Godfrey, the Young Friends’ 
Association met. The meeting was opened by reading a 
chapter from the Bible, followed by a few moments of silence 
and the singing of the hymn, ‘‘ Take the Name of Jesus with 
you.’" Minutes of previous meeting were read and approved. 
Abner Pusey gave a few current events of to-day. A reading 
was given by Mary S. Lukens, entitled, ‘‘ The girl nobody 
liked.’ It was a good selection, having a lesson in it for us 
to learn and practice. 

William P. Moore read of the life of Mary Fisher, one of 
the early Friends,—she who went to visit the Sultan of 
Turkey. She suffered severe persecution, and is supposed to 
have died at Charleston, S. C. After a few moments’ inter- 


mission, the hymn ‘‘I Love to Tell the Story’’ was sung.” 


Etta M. Godfrey read a poem entitled ‘‘ The Brown Man's 
Burdens.’’ Chalkley Webster gave an interesting talk. 
Lydia A. Meires recited the ‘‘ Captive Chief.’’ Ella Broomell 


read a paper on ‘‘ The Responsibility of Young Friends.”’ 
After some discussion, it was agreed upon to hold a basket 
picnic in the grove below McHenry’s dam, on the 22d of- 


Eighth month. The report of the Educational Committee 
was read. Roll was called, to which many gave sentiments. 
The hymn ‘‘ Nearer My Home”’ was sung, followed by a 
few moments of silence in which Chalkley Webster offered 
prayer. We adjourned to meet at the home of William P. 
Moore, on the fourth First-day in Ninth month. : 
S. M. P. M. 


BYBERRY, PA.—The last meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held Eighth month 5, at the meeting-house, with a 
good attendance ; Elizabeth Johnson read the 15th chapter of 
John at the opening, after which the minutes were read. 

A review of Janney’s History, embracing the years 
1654-5, prepared by Sadie Richardson, was read by Rachel 
Johnson, and contained much of interest. A_ recitation 
‘* Something Each Day,’’ was given by Clara Wildman. 

Ida R. B. Edgerton read a paper on ‘‘ Our Reasonable 
Duty,’’ in which, after referring to the trials of early Friends, 
she queried whether we the younger members, were fit rep- 
resentatives of those who gave life and all for their faith, 
when we do not attend our small meetings, which seems our 
reasonable duty. The ‘‘ Young Friends’ Associations’’ and 
the First-day Schools are but children of the Parent Society, 
and in considering the one we must not forget the other. 

This excellent paper was responded to by Edward Comly, 
Anna Comly, Sarah C. James, Samuel Lippincott, and others, 
the thought being expressed that the younger Friends are just 
as willing to help as they are in any other Society. 

A portion of Discipline on Gospel Ministry was read by 
Katherine Richardson, and the announcement was made 
that the next meeting would be devoted to papers or talks on 
the Chautauqua Conferences, to be prepared and given by our 
members who will be in attendance. It will, in fact, be a 
‘* Chautauqua Echo Meeting,"’ waiving for the time our regular 
order of exercises. 


After a brief silence the meeting adjourned. A. <. 
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MICKLETON, N. J.—The meeting of Young Friends’ 
Association was opened after the usual silence, by reading 
the 3d chapter of James. The minutes of last meeting were 
read and approved. 

Benjamin C. Heritage read a part of the Ist chapter of 
3d volume of Janney's History, giving accounts of Thomas 
Wilson and James Dickinson. 

A beautiful recitation was then given by Mary Heritage 
entitled, ‘‘ Listen to the Watermill.’’ 

Benjamin Heritage read some articles on the cause of the 
trouble in China, followed by remarks on the same subject 
‘*The Hunting of the Paukekkewis’’ from ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ was 
read by Amos J. Peaslee. After the questions were answered 
the current events were read by Elma H. Livezey. Announce- 
ments were made for next meeting and the roll called. 
Meeting then adjourned until Ninth morth 8. 

E. L. D., Sec’y. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE ST. LOUIS STRIKE, AND LES:sONS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I MAIL to you herewith a pamphlet (a reprint of an extended 
article in the St. Louis Mirror, Sixth month 14 last), giving 
an account of the St. Louis strike, which may interest you. 
It seems to have been a struggle between two great combina- 
tions, Trusts,—one a capital Trust, which watered the capital 
from 30 millions to 90, and one a labor Trust, which demanded 
control of the street railway administration. 

A friend of mine, who was one of the civil-force ‘‘ posse,’’ 
organized to restore order (and who were charged with ‘‘ man 
hunting ’’}, says ‘‘ the article comes very near describing the 
situation accurately,'’ except that he thinks the allusions to 
the ‘‘ hunting of men”’ by the posse unjustified. 

It seems to me the struggle is simply one for supremacy— 
force against force. The spirit iswidespread. If ever there 
was a time when Friends needed to hold up the standard of 
peace and good will it is now. Nothing but Divine grace can 
overcome this spirit. We must know this in our own hearts 
before we can teach it effectually. We may advocate peace, 
but we may do it in the war spirit, which is little better, and is 
ineffectual. Compulsory altruism or compulsory arbitration 
is a contradiction. Both must be spontaneous and born of 
the individual experience in one’s own soul, When any 
number of people possess and teach this it becomes concrete, 
or social. 

‘« We must be true ourselves 
If we the truth would teach.”’ 
Chicago, Jil. 


* %* 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


THE Dinner. Pail, a little newspaper issued in the interest of 
a philanthropic organization, the ‘‘ Silent Workers,’’ of San 
Francisco, has this paragraph in the last number, referring to 
the business, the ‘‘Cash Store,’’ in that city, conducted by 
Barclay J. Smith and his son : 

‘*The Smiths, who have for twenty years, owned, con- 
trolled, and managed the great mercantile establishment fa- 
vorably known on this Coast and in China and Japan, have 
again succeeded to the management of the business which 
they have been so many years in building up on a sound com- 
mercial basis. With the payment of a few thousand dollars 
to the party who so kindly helped them through the unneces- 
sary and uncalled-for financial embarrassment, they may 
again come into possession and ownership, and will be glad 
to welcome all their old friends and patrons and as many new 
ones as can make it convenient to favor them.”’ 

The Genoa, Neb., Leader gives an account of a celebra- 
tion, on the 23d of Sixth month, of the 8oth birthday of 
George S. Truman. ‘‘ When he went out in the morning he 
was greatly surprised to find a beautiful, new carriage stand- 
ing in his yard with a card attached upon which was written 
the best wishes and congratulations of his neighbors and 
friends."’ About ten o'clock these well-wishers arrived in 
person, laden with baskets of provisions, and a pleasant pic- 
nic meeting was held in a grove near thehouse. The Leader 
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adds that, ‘‘ Mr. Truman has been a resident of this section 
lo ! these many years, since the days when the Indian, buffalo, 
and antelope roamed over the wilds of Nance county, and 
during that time has won respect and love of all who knew 
him.”’ 


‘« There are twenty members of Abington Meeting whose 
average ages are about 79 years. Three are over go years. 
Does the attendance of Friends’ meeting tend to promote 
longevity ?"’ 

I cut the above from the Hatboro’ Pudlic Spirit, it being 
published, I suppose, before the demise of Edward Everett, 
of Jenkintown, aged 88 years. His loss would no doubt re- 
duce the above average somewhat. Still it is a remarkable 
showing. 

Our friend Edward Everett, who lived out the full measure 
of his days, will be much missed among us. He was a Friend 
in every sense of the word, a good citizen, faithful and honest 
in all the relations of life. D. N. 

It is mentioned in British Friend for the present month 
that a Friend, Mary Greenwood, has received a minute from 
Canterbury and Folkestone Monthly Meeting ‘‘to hold two 
meetings with the public on each First-day in Eighth month,’’ 
in the old meeting-house at Jordans, in Bucks, a few miles 
outside of London. This is the place where William Penn 
and his family and Thomas Ellwood and his wife are buried. 
The house is seldom used. 

Discussing English and American weather, and the ex- 
ceptionally dry summer England experienced in 1899, a friend 
in Bristol, (Eng.) writes on the 3d instant : 

‘*We have hada warm, bright summer, this year, some 
days being as hot as any in 1899, but there has been much 
less drought.’’ 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
. SEVENTH MONTH, 1go0. 


Mean barometer, 29.992 
Highest barometer during the month, 2d, 30.181 
Lowest barometer during the month, 8th, 29.592 
Mean temperature, 79.2 
Highest temperature during the month, 18th, 99. 
Lowest temperature during the month, Ist, 58. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 88.8 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 69.7 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 16th, 28th, 25, 
Least daily range of temperature, 26th, 4. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 19. 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 64.3 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 66.2 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, 4.69 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.10 inches of 
rain on the 12th and 13th. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation fell, 12. 
Number of clear days 14, fair days 12, cloudy days 5. 
Prevailing direction of wind from the Southwest. 
Thunder storms on the 3d, 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, 12th, 21st, 25th. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA, 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 76 
on 6th, 8th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 52, on Ist. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 68. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 79, on 6th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 59, on Ist, 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 69.5. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 68.8. 

NoTe.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures 88.8° and 69.7° respectively, give a monthly mean of 79.2° 
which is 3° above the normal and 2° below the corresponding 
month in 1899. 

On sixteen different days during the month a maximum tempera- 
ture of 90°, and above, was attained. From the 15th to the 22d in- 
clusive the maximum temperatures were 94° on 15th, 98° on 16th, 98° 
on 17th, 99° on 18th, 91° on Igth, 92° on 2oth, 94° on 21st, and 90° 
on the 22d. 

The total amount of precipitation during the month 4.69 inches, 
is four-tenths of an inch more than the normal, and about one-half inch 
less than during Seventh month, 1899. JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Seventh month 31. 


THE HAYRACKs. 
HEAPED with their loads of fragrant hay 
And drawn by oxen slow, 
The hayracks on their homeward way 
Across the meadows go ; 
Across the meadows cool and broad, 
By fields of waiting grass, 
Through bank and hedge of goldenrod 
The toiling hayracks pass. 


These hundreds years—lo! they have borne 
A hundred summers’ yield ; 

And deep and wide their tracks are worn 
Across the fallow field. 

Along the road in dim array, 
As sunrise splendors glow, 

At noon and at the close of day, 
The creaking hayracks go. 


How many seasons flame and fade 
Across the meadows fair ! 
But toil is sweet in sun and shade, 
And farmers’ boys still share 
Their labor and its wholesome gains 
Beneath the self-same sky ; 
While, as of old, the mighty wains 
Pass with their burden by. 
—Frank W. Hutt, in Boston Transcript. 


WHEN AT THE LAST. 


WHEN at the last I lay me down to sleep, 

And of the morrow’s dawning reckon not, 
When night no more, no more may vigil keep, 

And love's brief noon is but a dream forgot, — 
Back to the Past, its sad and variant ways, 

Be Thou the warder of my yesterdays. 


Amid the paths long lost, or sought too late, 

Where waywardness hath wandered, love been blind, 
If there be one that lieth clear and straight— 

Unseen, perchance forgot—Thou mayest find 
Even in that perverse, perplexing maze, 

The white thread shining "mid my yesterdays. 


So oft hath love's torch wavered, love’s feet failed, 
Were the vain reckoning mine 'twere but to weep ; 

Blind Thou the sight by memory assailed, 
When at the last I lay me down to sleep, 

And through Time’s deep and labyrinthian ways 
Crown Thou some moment in my yesterdays ! 

—[ Harper's Bazar. } 


COMMERCIALISM IN POLITICS. 


In an article with the above caption, in 7he /ndependent, New 
York, Bird S. Coler, Comptroller of New York City, speaks as below. 


WHEN, in the course of a public investigation some 
months ago, a prominent political leader said, “1 
am working for my own pocket all the time,” he told 
in a terse phrase of unvarnished truth the exact con- 
dition of modern politics in the great cities of the 
United States. By hundreds and thousands of men, 
who are to-day classed as good and honest citizens, 
politics for revenue is regarded as a business, just as 
legitimate and honorable as the buying and selling of 
dry goods or groceries. Such men do not believe 
there is any personal dishonesty or impropriety in 
making money indirectly out of politics and unfortun- 
ately that view of the matter is largely sustained by 
public opinion. 

Commercialism has invaded politics, statesmanship 
has been subordinated to personal interests, and in far 
too many cases the halls of legislation and the tem- 
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ples of justice have haeeae marts of trade, where 
judgment may be bought and law is on sale to the 
highest bidder. Of necessity such a charge must be 
general, but no practical politician who still has re- 
gard for the truth will deny it. Few men enter 
modern politics for fame or honor. They are working 
for their own pockets all the time. 

When a powerful political organization, known as 

a ‘“‘machine,”’ gets control of the government of a 
city or State, and holds on year after year, overcom- 
ing all opposition, there can be but two reasons for 
such a condition. One is that the ‘‘ machine”’ pro- 
vides government so fair and economical that the 
citizens object to a change, and the other is that the 
government is corrupt and that a majority of the 
voters either directly or indirectly share the profits of 
that corruption. When the favors of government are 
for sale few men are too honest to buy them. If 
Merchant Brown can use a sidewalk for a storehouse, 
saving thereby much time and rent, he will pay a 
little blackmail for the privilege and silence his con- 
science with the argument that Merchant Jones would 
do the same thing and thereby be able to undersell 
honest competitors. 

Such is the spirit of commercialism in politics, 
the false logic of dishonest business, the struggle for 
material advantage that follows the line of least re- 
sistance. When the visible errors of corrupt | 


government have grown unbearable to those who | 
refuse to buy again that for which they have been | 
taxed, and public spirited citizens demand change and 


reform, the indifference of the masses is to them a 
surprise and disappointment. They rail against the 
torpid condition of the public mind and paint in lurid 
colors the evils apparent to all, but their reform 
movement fails because they are ignorant of the 
methods of trade in politics. 


THE SOUTHE RN COLORED PEOPLE. 


Caroline H. Pemberton, of Philadelphia, well known by her literary 
work (‘* Stephen the Black,’ ’ etc.), and also by her active interest in 
the colored people of the Southern States, has sent to the press for 
publication a very interesting letter from a young woman, Georgia 
Washington, who is teaching a school in Alabama, It is not often 
that so clear oy intelligent a letter comes to the notice of northern 
readers. G. , Caroline Pemberton says, “‘ is not colored, but black 
as any ‘African princess. ’* We print here only a part of the letter. 


THREE stores, a post-office, two churches, and three 
or four family dwellings make up the village of Mt. 
Meigs. The five surrounding plantations of 1,000 
acres, 500 acres, 400 acres, 350 acres, and 200 acres, 
respectively, are still held by the heirs of the original 
owners. These dilapidated estates have been so sadly 
neglected since the war that but for their names they 
would hardly be recognizable. The old negroes still 
point with pride to these old wrecks of time, and talk 
of the days when massa and missus lived ; they seem, 
as they tell the story, to live over again those scenes 
of departed glory. They usually end by saying, 
“ But nothing has been so sweet in all the past as 
these few years of freedom.” 

Most of the negroes keep the name of their mas- 
ters, so one can easily tell to what family they for- 
merly belonged by the name they bear—the Mur- 
docks to Murdock’s place, Pinkstons to Pinkston’s 





place, and soon. There are the Ray place, Williams 
place, McCoo place, Cogman place, Birch place, 
Mitchell place, and the Nicholson place—all now 
rented to negroes, the white families having died out 
or gone to the cities to live, leaving the negroes here 
outnumbering the whites 12 to I. 

Many of the large plantations are rented by one 
negro and sub-rented to other negroes. The farms 
are taken oe to the number of mules a man 
controls ; a “‘two-mule farm’’ means a 6o-acre farm ; 
three loli: gO acres; one mule, 30 acres. The 
main renter usually lives i in the old house once occu- 
pied by the owner of the place, and his hired help 
live in the cabins. He next contracts with some 
merchant to run him and his hired force, and every 
Saturday he sends the written orders to the store for 
whatever the field hands need in the way of groceries, 
clothing, etc. 

The first cotton grown on the plantation, accord- 
ing to contract, goes to pay the rent; the second 
growth goes to the merchant for his pay, and the 
third growth, providing there is anything left, goes 
to the renter. In case there is a failure in the crop, 
such as happens very often, the landowner, merchant, 
and renter are all left in trouble; the old debt will 
then go over from year to year ‘until some of our 
people are so heavily in debt that they have no dream 
of ever coming out. Finally after five or six years 
| of not paying, the land-owner grows tired and com- 
mands this poor renter to leave the place, taking 
everything from him except his family, and leaving 
the man to seek another home. This is called by 
the people here ‘‘ breaking up.”’ 

The question is often asked, Why does not the 
negro plant something besides cotton on his farm ? 
First, because it is stipulated in the contract that only 
cotton is to be raised; secondly, cotton grows best 
in this soil, and stands the drouth which is sure to 
come in May, while corn and vegetables are parched 
and ruined by it. Then the heavy rains in June often 
destroy the corn, while cotton outlives all the shifting 
changes of season. These are some of the reasons 
that our people give when questioned on this matter. 
I notice that the colored men who own their land 
plant mostly cotton, too, and have very small spots 
for gardens. At this date (June 13) as far as the eye 
can reach one sees nothing but great stretches of 
white cotton. Now and then, after a long drive, one 
sees a few acres of corn, watermelons, and sweet 
potatoes in this monotonous line. Gardens that used 
to be so helpful in the way of furnishing vegetables 
are now perfect failures, due to the drouth that seems 
destined to come in May. 

Two miles west of this place is the nearest public 
school. A log house, 15 by 14 feet, daubed with 
mud on the outside, and a few rough, pine planks 
nailed over the cracks inside, make up the building. 
It was put up by the colored people themselves for a 
church and afterward used for both preaching and 
teaching. The average attendance in this school last 
year was 40; the enrolment 75 or 80 small children. 
The school was taught by a young graduate of our 
school. The school terms have always been three 
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months, but last year an extra month was added. 
There is another school in the neighborhood also 
built of logs and very small with no windows. 
When the weather is cold the children build a fire in 
the yard in order to keep warm. 

There are five colored churches, three Baptist and 
two Methodist, within a half-mile of each other. The 
largest and most popular is the Baptist church, which 
is situated in the center of this community. It has a 
membership of nearly 800, and is the oldest Baptist 
church in the State. Before the war it was the only 
Baptist church here, so both white and colored at- 
tended the same church, the white people occupying 
one side of the house, the colored people the other. 
Both listened to the same pastor, who was white, of 
course. After the war the church was given to the 
colored people. Within the last two years the old 
building of 60 or 80 years was torn down and a very 
neat one put up in its place. It is supported by 
monthly fees, but very old members are excused from 
paying. The white people contributed nearly $50 
toward building this new church for us. 

The white people of Mt. Meigs have a Methodist 
and an Episcopal church, the Methodist having the 
larger membership. Like the colored churches each 
has two services a month. The white Methodist 
pastor often visits the colored Methodist church and 
preaches for the colored people. Owing to the poor 
condition of the public schools in this neighborhood, 
a special school called the ‘‘ People’s village school,”’ 
was started seven years ago in a small cabin by a 
young colored woman from the Hampton Institute, 
Virginia. This school of one teacher, one room, and 
four pupils, has grown in seven years into a two-story 
frame house, with four recitation rooms, an assembly 
hall, a teachers’ home and a boys’ cottage. There 
are five teachers, an enrolment of 600 children, and 
a yearly attendance of nearly 250 scholars. The 
school is graded; the school term is 7% months. 
Children come to us from three counties that join 
Montgomery county, and many are begging now to 
enter next term, but we have no place as yet on the 
grounds to board them ; a few board in families who 
live near. 

The negroes love and appreciate this graded 
school and have made many sacrifices in trying to 
sustain it. In seven years these poor colored people 
have contributed nearly $3,000 through tuition fees 
and voluntary contributions. This is a very large 
sum when you consider the great poverty of these 
people, and the hardships they have to endure. 


THE crop of wheat in the Red River valley of North 
Dakota is estimated by Oliver Dalrymple, the great wheat 
raiser, ina letter to Judge Edward M. Paxson, at 40 per cent. 
of an average yield. The drought was unexampled, he says. 
Judge Paxson has a farm of 2,500 acres, at Arthur, in that 
region, which he leases to Dalrymple. The plan adopted is 
to raise two crops of wheat in three years, leaving the ground 
lie fallow one year. 


ACCORDING to the eighty-fourth annual report of the 
American Bible Society, the total issues of the Bible at heme 
and abroad for the year were 1,406,801 copies. Of these, 
832,497 were distributed outside of the United States. In 
China 661,200 copies were distributed. 


THE FOOD REQUIRED FOR FISHES. 


Pror. CHARLEs L. BrisTor has a paper in the Century 
magazine, illustrated with full-page pictures in tints, 
describing the “‘ Treasures of the New York Aqua- 
rium.” Strange as it may seem, the favorite tidbit of 
fishes that are a little “‘ off their feed” is a bit of salted 
codfish ! 

Sometimes a fish will refuse to eat for days, as did 
the large moray that came from Bermuda. At one 
time this great eel fasted for eighteen days, and at 
another time for twenty-seven, thus causing its care- 
takers the utmost anxiety. Eagerly they study the 
bill of fare provided for their patients. Now a live 
herring is offered, now a dead one; now a soft-shell 
clam in the shell, now a quahog minced fine ; and so 
on through the list until the fasting animal is enticed 
to eat. The most attractive morsel to a moping fish 
seems to be a strip cut from a salted codfish and 
manceuvred about on a long stick to give it the ap- 
pearance of being alive. 

The regular daily feeding of the animals is an- 
other source of care, not only in regard to the special 
diets of the various kinds of fishes, but also in the 
serving. The dietary is quite varied, as some fish are 
vegetarians, many carnivorous, and a few omnivorous. 
The vegetarians are few in number, and feed on. 
soaked cereals or green plants in season. The car- 
nivores have various tastes ; some are fond of soft- 
shell clams alive in the shell, others will eat only qua- 
hogs or little-neck clams minced fine; some will eat 
only living fishes that they can capture, others thrive 
on fresh dead fishes from which the bones have been 
removed ; some require a diet of live shrimps or small 
crabs ; and almost all enjoy a bit of salted codfish as 
a delicacy. Besides the fishes there are the turtles, 
seals, lobsters, sea-anemones, and others to provide 
for, each requiring a special knowledge of its wants 
and habits through all the seasons. The number of 
mouths to be fed regularly exceeds three thousand, 
and the supply of food comes largely from Fulton 
Market; but the live fishes and shrimps must be 
caught and handled by the attendants, who draw their 
supplies almost entirely from the near-by waters of 
Sheepshead and Gravesend bays. 


The Government Saloons. 


IsABEL C. BARROWS, in a letter to the Christian Register, 
tells of the visit she made to the Soldiers’ Home at Topeka, 
Kansas. She says: 

‘In ‘these combined national and State homes some 
40,000 old soldiers are now gathered—a record of generosity on 
the part of the country that must be acknowledged ; butI do 
not hestitate to say that, if | were an old soldier, even in one 
of those well-kept institutions, I should spend my days in 
mourning to think that I had not been shot down in the 
strength of my manhood. They are to me dreary abodes, a 
herd of idle men simply clinging to existence as a snail clings 
toawall. And here, in this prohibition State of Kansas, with 
the full knowledge of Federal and State authorities, these 
men have unlimited opportunity to get liquor. The only 
place in the State, unless at the fort, where an unlimited 
supply of beer can be legally purchased is within the grounds, 
and outside the grounds is a spot called Klondike which is 
a short cut to the infernal regions.’’ 
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Domestic Science. 

AN article in one of the monthly magazines, a few weeks ago, 
said that ‘‘some two dozen of the smaller girls’ schools 
throughout the South and West’’ would graduate this year 
‘‘almost 3,000 girls from their new domestic science courses.’’ 
It was added that ‘‘ one of the most remarkable facts in con- 
nection with these schools is that invariably their domestic 
science classes could have been as large again this year had 
the proper facilities been at their disposal at the beginning of 
last autumn’s term.”’ 

At Berkeley, Cal., under the patronage of Mrs. Phoebe 
A. Hearst, a school of domestic science has been founded for 
the ‘‘ co-eds*’ of the University. A house has been secured, 
and a class in sewing will be first formed. The number of 
young lady students in this new course has been ‘limited to 
twenty and already the class is full. As yet the plans are in 
an experimental stage, but if all goes well next term will see a 
cooking class added. 


THE condition of the mass of the people of Italy, all writers 
agree in saying, is one of extreme poverty, and general 
misery. The heavy taxation causes continual discontent, and 
feeds the flame of violent organizations, such as the so-called 
Anarchists. In the current issue of the Forum magazine 
H. Remsen Whitehouse discusses the general subject. 
‘‘Italians,’’ he says, ‘‘ now enjoy the unenviable distinc- 
tion of being the most heavily taxed nation of Europe.’’ The 
sale of salt, oil, and other necessaries of life is a government 
monopoly. A quintal (220 lbs.) of salt, which costs the 
Government about 32 cents (1.62 lire) to produce, is sold to 
the public for $8 (40 lire), Petroleum, costing the Govern- 
ment 17 lire the quintal, is sold for 65 lire. There is a heavy 
duty on grain. Lotteries, legalized by the Government, pro- 
duce a public revenue of 27 millions of lire, by drawing 70 
millions from the small wage-earners and laboring classes. 


Barbarity of War in China. 

Dispatch from San Francisco, August 7. 
Mrs. E. B. Drew, wife of the British Commissioner of Cus- 
toms at Tien Tsin, was one of the passengers who arrived yes- 
terday on the United States transport Logan. She spoke, 
with much indignation, of atrocities committed by Russian 
troops, saying: ‘‘ They pillaged, looted, tortured, and mur- 
dered right and left. There were many infants and children 
killed by bayonet thrusts, and many were tossed from 
bayonet points only to be caught and again tossed time and 
time again. There is ample evidence of these unspeakable 
occurrences. 

‘‘Out from Tien Tsin, along the Pei-Ho and: Yellow 
rivers, are numerous little villages. The Russians swept 
through the villages, destroying life and property, and driving 
women and children into the rivers, where they were 
drowned. There was no attempt at concealing any of this 
barbarous conduct. I do not pretend to say how many wo- 
men and children were butchered by the Russians. I never 
heard the number estimated."’ 

Prof. O. D. Clifford, of the Imperial University of Tien 
Tsin, also returned on the Logan. He said: 

‘*Looting by the allied forces began as soon as they got 
the upper hand. The Russians led in this, and went to ex- 
tremes. I was an eye-witness to eight cold-blooded murders 
by them. The victims were old and infirm Chinese. The 
Russians stole everything in sight, looting the houses in the 
settlement as the Chinese would have done.”’ 


August’s Wild Flowers. 
How familiarly, says Harper's Bazar, do we greet the rose- 
mallow's first peep of color ; how proud are those living on 
Long Island or im parts of New Jersey to boast of it as an 
inhabitant of their salt meadows. Early in the season the 
soft green leaves attract the eye as they begin to spring up in 





clumps. Then their stems stretch upward until often an 
utmost height of ten feet is reached. But it is the flower fo: 
which we wait impatiently, and which is exclusively of August. 
It never disappoints us in its coming. When it is seen from 
afar, one might almost fancy a mammoth wild rose to be in 
bloom, or that a passionate pink poppy was ranging along 
the meadows. From the windows of a fast-going train its 
radiant color can frequently be seen glimmering through tall, 
nodding weeds. In construction the flower shows clearly the 
traits of the mallow family ; and as a type of such it is an 
interesting and simple one to analyze; the underlying circle 
of slender, pointed, and upcurved bracts being perhaps its 
most conspicuous feature. 

It seems not to be generally known that this plant will 
well bear transplanting, and that it will thrive in moist soil 
even when fed by fresh water. For planting about artificial 
lakes, or by the borders of streams that run through country 
places, hardly a better choice could be made if a highly deco- 
rative and brilliant effect is desired. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE army of the ‘‘Allies’’ has been moving toward Peking, 
and is now supposed to be near that city. It has had a 
second engagement with the Chinese troops, at a place called 
Yangtsun, in which the Chinese were driven back. The 
‘* Legationers’’ appear to be safe at Peking. Further dis- 
patches from them have been received. Li Hung Chang has 
been authorized to uegotiate terms of peace with the 
‘* Powers.'’ The United States demands as a condition 
precedent to such negotiations assurance of the freedom and 
safety of its minister, and free communication with him. 


DisPATCHES from Manila say that Aguinaldo is supposed 
to be alive, and still directing the resistance of the Filipinos. 
T. T. McCutcheon, a newspaper correspondent, in a letter on 
the 21st of April, just now printed, says the most recent report 
is that he is in company with a native priest named Aglipay, 
in Isabella province, northern Luzon. 

A dispatch from Manila, on the 12th instant, says the 
‘amnesty '’ proclamation has had no effect. It also says: 
‘* Reports from the Visayas Islands show that there has been 
increased activity among the insurgents there during the last 
six weeks. The American losses in the island of Panay last 
month were greater than in any month since January last.’’ 


THE situation in South Africa still appears to be warlike. 
Though some parties of Boers have surrendered, there is still 
a considerable armed force of the Republic in the field, under 
Botha, Christian De Wet, and other commanders, and some 
minor successes have been won by them. President Kruger 
has again declared that resistance will be maintained. It 
does not appear that General Roberts has allowed the depart- 
ure of any of his troops to China, or elsewhere. The war 
party among the English, both in South Africa and at home, 
have been demanding more severe treatment of the Boers. 


THE disturbances among the native people on the west 
coast of Africa, and the ‘‘rising’’ against the English 
authority appear to have been put down. A London dispatch 
says that a ‘‘column”’ of 700 British troops under Colonel 
Burroughs, had returned from Kumassi, the centre of the 
trouble, after having reinforced the fort, and provisioned it 
fortwo months. The dispatch then adds that Colonel Bur- 
roughs and his soldiers attacked a camp of the Ashantis, 
near Kumassi, in the night, ‘‘surprising the camp and bayo- 
netting the enemy. Great numbers were slain without a gun 
being fired.'’ The trouble among the Ashantis was in large 
part, if not entirely, due to the cruelty and oppression of the 
whites. 


Tue fourth ‘‘Zionist’’ Congress began its sessions in 
London, on the 13th instant. (These congresses represent 
the movement which desires to transport the scattered Jews 
back to Palestine, and re-settle them there.) There were 
over 500 delegates present, including several from the United 
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States. Max Nordau, the author, a leading man in the move- 
ment, was present, and delivered the opening address, 
dwelling particularly on the outbreak of ‘‘Anti-Semitism '’ in 
Austria and Prussia. 


Dr. GEORGE G. Grorr, formerly of Louisburg, Pa., and 
well known to many readers of the INTELLIGENCER, now in the 
United States service in Porto Rico, writes in the /ndependent, 
New York, that the, people of the island are still suffering 
severely from the effects of the great hurricane, in the 
scarcity and high cost of food. He quotesa report just made 


to the Board of Health, which shows that the death rate is | 


now about 100 per 1,000 per annum, and while the deaths are 
all recorded in the official reports as due to gastro-enteritis, 
the inspector of the Board reports that ‘‘these deaths are due 
almost wholly to starvation.’’ 


THE weather last week was very warm in the United | 


States generally. The maximum temperatures recorded, 


from the 6th to the 12th inclusive, by the United States | : Sr 
| catch of cod shows a decided decrease, which it will not be 


weather observer in Philadelphia were: 6th, 95.2°; 7th, 


97.3°; 8th, 96.3°; oth, 94.2°; roth, 97.3°; 11th, 100.6°; | 


12th, 99.2° Many cases of prostration, with consequent 


death, were reported in all the large cities, and elsewhere. | 
In Philadelphia the deaths ascribed to this cause, on the 11th | 


and 12th, numbered 23. 
the 13th. : 


There was a break in the heat on 


NOTICES. 


*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia held at Race Street, will take 
place on Fourth-day next, the 22d, in the 
evening, at 7.30 o'clock. 


*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends held 


Joun CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Eighth month 13, 1900. 


*,* Circular Meetings occur as follows: 
EIGHTH MONTH: 
19. Constantia, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
Gunpowder, Md., old house. 


*,* Quarterly meetings will occur as follows : 
18. Pelham Half- Year Meeting, Yarmouth, 
Ont. 
Short Creek, Ohio. 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, Richmond, 
Ind. 
. Stillwater, Plainfield, Ohio. 
29. Southern, Easton, Md. 
. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
. Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Pa. 
NINTH MONTH : 
1. Whitewater, Maple Grove, Ind. 
3. Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant. 
Centre, Half Moon, Pa. 


*,*The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches as way 
may open has made appointments to attend : 
EIGHTH MONTH: 

26. Germantown ‘‘ a | 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 

*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Eighth month as follows: 

19. Washington, D. C. 
Joun J. CorNELL, Chairman. 


(Continued on page 640.) 
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NEWS NOTES. 
THE United States troops in the Philippine Islands last 
week could report only 32 Filipinos killed, with 17 captured. 

PROFESSOR James E. Keeler, the eminent astronomer, for 
the lasttwo years director of the Lick Observatory, Mount 
Hamilton, Cal., is dead. He was a native of Illinois, aged 
43 years. 

On the 13th inst, a ‘‘heat wave’’ was reported as 
‘*sweeping over London,'’ the thermometers registering 82 


‘*In some parts of England close to go degrees has 
been recorded.’’ 

A RAILWAY collision in Italy, on the 12th inst., on the 
road between Rome and Florence, caused the death of 15 
persons, and the serious injury of 40. The ‘first section’’ 
of a train stopped, and the ‘‘second section,’’ following 


’ 


| closely, ran into it. 


A DISPATCH from St. John’s, Newfoundland, says that the 
fishery outlook is the most unfavorable known there in recent 
years. Owing to the ice blockade off the Labrador coast the 


possible to offset during the remainder of the season. 


OFFICIAL advices to the Department of Agriculture repeat 
that the foot and mouth disease is very prevalent among live 
stock throughout almost all of Europe except Norway, Sweden, 
and Holland, and importation of animals from European 


; countries is being prohibited by this Government. 
| 


at Green Street, Philadelphia, will take place 
on Fifth-day next, the 23d, in the afternoon, at 
3 o'clock. 
=— | 
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BAKING POWDER 
~Absolutely Pure ~ 





For the third of a century the 


standard for strength and purity. It 
makes the hot bread, hot biscuit, 
cake and other pastry light, sweet 
and excellent in every quality. 


No other baking powder is 


«just as good as Royal,” either in 
strength, purity or wholesomeness. 


Many low priced, imitation baking powders are 
upon the market. These are made with alum 
and care should be taken to avoid them, as alum 
is a poison, never to be taken in the food 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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A Boston dispatch says that many of the New England 


cotton mills are idle, and that others will curtail production 


; ll 
later in the season. sa ia 


ELDER ABRAHAM PERKINS, ‘‘ the oldest Shakerin New 
England,’’ died at the East Canterbury community in New 
Hampshire on the 12th inst., aged 92 years, 9 months, and 
29 days. 4 

NEARLY every country in Europe has an income tax. In 
England last year the rate was 8d. (about 16 cents) to the 
pound sterling ($5)—incomes under $800 being exempt—and 


Ernest Kuprer, while bathing in the surf at Long 
Branch, N. J., caught a seven-foot shark by the tail and suc- 
ceeded in dragging it ashore. 


In all the new school buildings of New York space has 
been left for installing a system of shower-baths. Baths are 
now ready in two or three of the schools on the East Side, 
where bathing facilities are most needed. Children are re- 
quired to furnish their own towels and soap. 


PriIncE OscAR BERNADOTTE, of Sweden, King Oscar's 
second son, recently returned home from his tour of inquiry 


the tax yielded $65,000,000 of revenue. 


Tue Republic Iron Company, at Muncie, Indiana, has 
posted notices in its nut and bolt works that the wages of 
skilled laborers will be reduced 15 percent. 
similar announcements in iron and steel concerns. 


On the 12th inst., a passenger train 


New England railroad, on a crossing three miles from Slating- 
ton, Pa., crashed into an omnibus containing twenty-five 


persons, eleven of whom were instantly 
several of whom will die, injured. 


Tue Cuban Constitutional Convention will be held on the 
The order for it is issued by General 
Leonard Wood, Military Governor, under authority of the 
The delegates are apportioned as follows : 
Pinar del Rio 3, Havana 8, Matanzas 4, Santa Clara 7, 


17th of next month. 
War Department. 


Puerto Principe 2, Santiago 7, total 31. 


*.* The regular Conference authorized by | 


Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends will be 
held at London Grove, on the 19th instant, 
convening at 2.30 p. m. 
invited. 
Volney B. 
present. 


consented 
F. W. H. 


Cushing has 


*.* The Conference Class of Lansdewne, 


Pa., First-day School will continue to meet 
during the summer in Barker Hall, convening 
at 10.15 a. m. 


*.* A meeting of Friends at Cape May Point, 


All are cordially | 
to be 





N. J., is held during the Summer months, on 
First-day, at the cottage of Thomas T. Hilliard. 
The houris 11 o’clock. The company of all 
Friends who can conveniently attend is invited. 


*.*A Friends’ Meeting will be held in Stites 
Hall, (Eighth St. near R. R. Station) Ocean 
City, N. J., each First-day morning at 11 
o'clock during the Seventh and Eighth months. 
The meeting is under care of Committee 
appointed for the purpose. 

All persons interested are invited to attend. 





Public 
Telephone 
No 1-33.55- 


Business Men 


and others whose houses are 
the Summer 
find a comfortable home, at 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


closed during will 


Dinner 12 to 2 p.m., 25 cents. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 


: 
Rooms 50 cents per night. | 

$3 and $4 per week. 

Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
* . ae | 


, 


Please mention FRienvs’ INTEL- | 
LIGENCER, when answering Adverttse- | 
ments in tt. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


| into the welfare of the Laplanders. 
this trip, accompanied by a clergyman of the Lutheran 
church, and carries on an active religious propaganda within 


There are many 
wal = 
on the Lehigh and 


the Arctic circle. 


killed, and eleven, 


Twice a year he makes 


Tue Canadian Government is disposed to restrict sharply 
the incoming of immigrants. 
Roumanian Jews, who had been detained at Montreal for 
several days on the steamer, have been allowed to land after 
a promise on the part of the Baron Hirsch Institute to obtain 


Three hundred and forty-seven 


employment for them. 


He was probably 
Britain. 


Tue ‘‘ Lord Chief Justice’’ of England, ‘‘ Baron Russell 
of Killowen,’’ diedin London, on the roth instant. 
was Charles Russell, and he was born in Ireland, in 1833. 


His name 


the most distinguished lawyer in Great 


He was a Catholic, and the first of that faith to 


reach the position he occupied. 


you would like the lamp- 

chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn't you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A. tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” and 
‘pearl glass’’— they don’t 
break from heat, not one in a 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 
years sometimes. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
froper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one wio writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


SEED SowING.—It should not be for- 
gotten, in sowing vegetable seeds, and 
for the matter of that, all seeds, that they 
must have air, moisture, and darkness, in 
order to sprout properly. If sown deeper 
than they desire, they rot ; if too shallow, 
the light is too intense, or they do not get 

| moisture enough. Asa rule, they should 
be as near the surface as possible, with 
the rather dry earth packed around them 
as firm as possible. The surface earth 
should be rather dry, or it will not powder 
well,—and this is important in connection 
with air. There is no air in a soil pressed 
when wet,—but the more dry earth is 
pressed and pounded the finer and more 
porous it becomes. There is a great art 
in getting seed to grow properly—and yet 
the art is very simple when the principles 
are understood.—[{ Meehans’ Monthly. ] 


BOILED water or distilled water should 
| not be used either by grown people or 
| children unless there is danger from con- 

tamination from the water in ordinary 
use. Pure cold water is preferable. A 
| child may be given a glass of cool, never 
| ice, water the first thing in the morning— 
| say half an hour before breakfast ; and 
|'may also take a glass on retiring.— 
| [Ladies’ Home Journal. ] 


A THIEF in Paris, being chased by the 
police, threw away during his flight the 
purse he had stolen, and was in a fair way 
after being taken to the police station of 
being allowed to go free for lack of suffi- 
cient evidence to hold him, when his 
faithful dog, which he trained to fetch 
and carry, trotted into the station, wagging 
his tail, with the missing purse in its 
mouth. 


Tue Cascade mountains tunnel of the 
Great Northern, one of the great railroad 
tunnels of the West, is rapidly nearing 

‘completion. The tunnel will be 13,253 
feet in length, and its cost will exceed 
$3,000,000. 














GETTYSBURG, LURAY, 
INGTON. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, through 
the picturesque Blue Mountains, via Hagers- 
town and Antietam, and down the beautiful and 
historic Shenandoah Valley to the unique 
Caverns of Luray; thence across the rolling 
hills of Northern Virginia to Washington, is 


the route of this tour—a section of the country 
intensely interesting from both a historic and a 
scenic standpoint. 

The tour will leave New York 7.55 a.m., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 p. m., Saturday, Sep- 
tember 15, in charge of one of the company’s 
tourist agents, and will cover a period of five 
days.- An experienced chaperon, whose especial 
charge will be unescorted ladies, will accom- 
pany the trip throughout. Round-trip tickets, 
covering transportation, carriage drives, and 
hotel accommodations, will be sold at the 
extremely low rate of $25 from New York, $24 
from Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 


WASH- 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


LOUW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
selected the following dates for its popular ten- 
day excursions to Niagara Falls from Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington: August 
23, September 6 and 20, and October 4 
and 18. On these dates the special train will 
leave Washington at 8 a. m., Baltimore 
9.05 a. m. 

This year the excursions from Philadelphia 
will be run by two routes. Those on 
September 6, October 4 and 18,going via 
Harrisburg and the picturesque valley of the 
Susquehanna as heretofore, special train leaving 
Philadelphia at 8.10 a. m.; excursions of 
August 23 and September 20 running via 
Trenton, Manunka Chunk, and the Delaware 
Valley, leaving Philadelphia on special train at 
8 a. m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on 
any regular train, exclusive of limited express 
trains, within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
all points on the Delaware Division; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $960 from Lancaster; 
$8 50 from Altoona and Harrisburg; $6 90 
from Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from 
Williamsport ; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including Trenton, Mt. Holly, 
Palmyra, New Brunswick, and principal inter- 
mediate stations. A stop-over will be allowed 
at Buffalo, Rochester, Canandaigua, and Wat- 
kins within the limit returning, on the excur- 
sions of September 6, October 4 and 18. 

For the excursions of August 23 and Septem- 
ber 20, stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo on 
return trip within limit of ticket. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor cars and 
day coaches will be run with each excursion 
running through to Niagara Falls. An extra 
charge will be made for parlor-car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chaperon 
will accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of connecting 
trains, and further information apply to nearest 
ticket agent, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


"samme memes 


THERE IS ONLY ONE DRESSING 
THAT WILL MAKE SHOES ¥ ¥ 
ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF == 


eatherine 


DOES IT 


If your dealer does not keep it, send us 
his name and 25 cents for a sample. 


The Imperial Leather Preserver Mig. Co. 


212 South Third St., Philadelphia. 
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Swarthmore College, ‘Wash Fabrics 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


PeveerverT renner one reD rir erety 
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BATES’ SEERSUCKER—a good range of 
styles ; in all the popular colors ; blue- 
| and-white, pink-and-white, and ox- 
blood-and-white : 27-inch—12 4c. 
PRINTED DuckK—for women’s seperate 
skirts and dresses ; navy blue or black 
grounds, with white polka dots; 28-inch 
—1Io cents a yard. 


Under care of Friends. Send ad for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, } p,... 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, } vincipfats. 
Circulars on application. 


SEA IsLAND DIMITIES—a good variety of 
styles, including white grounds with 
black, lavender and dark blue printings; 
also black-and-white and navy blue- 
and-white ; 30-inch—15c. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For BoarpinGc anv Day Puptts oF Botu Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
sver there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G.  BOSL ER, Sec’y. Ogontz, Pa. 


Young Friends’ Review. 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Business Epiror, 
1g Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six | 


months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SASIPLE COPY. 





Please mention FRENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


exactly suitable for women’s dresses ; 
blue-and-white, black-and-white, 
pink-and-white effects ; 32-inch ; 
12%c—now gc yard. 

ECLIPSE CHEVIOT—a very desirable fab- 
ric for present wear; mostly in light 
blue and white stripes ; colors will with- 
stand washing; 32-inch—15 cents a 
yard. 


| 
| PRINTED CAMBRIC—a soft finish fabric, 
} 


and 
were 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders ‘‘ Department 
i fc ” 


| Strawbridge & Clothier, 


| 
PHILADELPHIA. 
AQUILA I. LINVILL, 


| Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North s0th Street, Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 











Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1024 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. P« 
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FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, | The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
cA oe on in), 


Interest allowed on a 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $ and upwards, per annum. 


me R. RHOADS, President. 
jo F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 
J. Borron Wuinpenny, 
Warren G. Grirritn, 
Samugec Bancrort, Jr , 
Epwarp G. McCo.uim, 
Avrrep |. Putcures. 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Georce M. Wacngr, 
Epwarp S. Sav RES, Frank W. Paut, 
Epvcar Duptey Faries. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Titles to Real Estate 


Nicnotas Brice, 
S. Davis Pace, 
Josern R. Ruoaps, 
Joun F. Lewis, 
Tuo nae R. Git, 





Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Because of the low rates 
OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 
desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 
H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For a address, 


AAC PORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, Philad’a, Pa 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
. 902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Interest allowed on 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


Please mention Fatmuns’ em. 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, re tty R. SHIPLEY: Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Aptuary, 
ASA + of Insurance Paftrtment, 

. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant ‘Actuary, 
“TR TH ; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON 


WING; Manage 
ERTS FOULKE; rp te Trust O, 
. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 





To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major's 
=(ement 


Remember 


MAJOR’S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 


MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING MLMIY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


—_— 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv. 
DAIRIES. ing — Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pen: 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. . 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade— established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 








F. GUTEKUN{ == 
FINE ART IN PH APHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


- ROB. 
)AVID 


OSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust 0, 


-|Where to Locate? ; 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE... 


Louisville 
and Nashville 


Railroad, 


the Great Central Southern Trunkline, 
oo IN. 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLOR DA 


WHERE 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 


and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United 
States to make ‘‘ big money ’’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 


LAND AND FARMS, 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 


Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and up- 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U S. Homestead laws. 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GULF CoasT Dits- 
TRICT WILL MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell 
you where and how to get it—but don’t delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps, and all information free. 

Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 

General Immigration and Industrial Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
\vers, and Printers, 
als, 
‘Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garten and School. 


S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 





